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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














New York. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 
South Eighteenth Street, on Ogontz School; 
Summer School, Portland, 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton y 'm only 
tive, and the best of teachers.” *t. B 

Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse 


MR. FR. ANC IS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING. PUPIL 
THE ELDER. 


oo 
LaAMPERTI. 





oF LAMPERTI 


(Ten years in California.) 
* Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.’’—Fran- 


cesco Lamperti 

> Summer term (2 

Se ptember 15 
Studios 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Carnecige Harr, New York. 
2634 Columbus. 


at reduced rates) from May 15 toe 


1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Telephone: 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 


Mail address: 15 a Terrace, New York. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 6sth Street, New York 





C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


COM POSER-ORGANIST. 


Address: 49 West Twentieth Street, New York. 





TOM KARL, 


Head of Vocal Department, 
Institute of Applied Music,” 212 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, ew York. pespeent Studio. 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS 


“The American 


Miss M: ARY FIDELIA BURT, 














| fect 


Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Eai Trsining, Musical Stenography. All materials | 
copyrighted. No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York. 

Address: 48 Lefferts Place, _ Brooklyn, a as 
L EOPOL D WOLFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
Studios: 95 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Brocklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue. 





E.H.LOCKHART, Bass-BaRITONE. 
Studios: 121 East Twenty-third Street, 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Chorus Conductor. 


810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





Ww IL ZL IAM A. WEGENER, 


TENOR, 
Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction 
Permanent address: 23 West 84th St., New 





WALT. ER HENRY HALL, — 


Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c. 

78: Park Avenue, New York City. 


Mae. LOUISE FINKEL, 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 
(Summer Course.) 
255 Fifth Avenue, 
Between 28th and agth Streets, New York. 








MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 


201 West 81st Street, New York. 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 
of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic. 
Private and daily practice instruction. 





MR. anp MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
7o-8o-81 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





RICH ARD ARNOLD, 


Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
INSTRUCTION. 
208 East Sixty-first Street, 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
80 Washington Square East, New York 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York 


New York. 








New | 


York. 








FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
207 The Van Dyck. 
939 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Mernop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., New York. 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 

Musical Art Department of Adelphi College. 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y. 
— repared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 

8 Fast Twenty-third Street, New York. 
inten, WwW ednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


Studio: 














PAUL TIDDEN, 
FIANIST, 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 





Address: 1 West rogth Street, New York, 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THe Art oF SINGING. 
Studio: s1 West Thirty-fifth Street, New York. 


K \T HERI NE RUTH HEYMAN, 
CONCERT PIANISTE, 
Steinway Hall, 


New York. 


P ERRY AVERILL—BarITonE, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
and VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 o Central Park South, New York 


.; ARMOU R G ALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. . & ne. 
318 West 57th Street, New Yor 


| Mz ARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupils wee for 
urch, 
de Fifth Avenue, 


Concert and Oratorio. 


Studio: New York. 


SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 
Style and Artistic Singing, Per- 
Diction in English, German, 


Voice Culture, 
Tone, Perfect 
French and Italian. 
Studio, No. 136 Fifth 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING. 


Strictly Italian Method. 
8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON 
VOCAL INSTRU CTION. 
Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught. 
hurch, Opera, Concert. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 


Avenue, New York City 





MR. anv MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
German and French Lyric Diction. 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 

Accompanist and Musica] Director. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 

347 West 23d Street, New York. 


Pianist, 
Address: 
FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Summer address, June 1 to October 1: 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR, 
Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo- 
ist in All Souls’ Church, and ahm Petersen, 
soloist in Calvary P. E. Church. 
145 East Eighty-third Street, New York. 





LOUIS ARTHUR RU SSELL. 
VOCAL STUDIO, 
Carnegie Hall, 








New York. 
ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
Conductor German Liederkranz, New York. 
Conductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mrs. | L. P . MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE, 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 





, HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


| 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 10 Agate Court. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 


“The Gosford,” 236 West ssth Street, 
Near Broadway, New York. 


MME. TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN, 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
839 Carnegie Hall, 
New or 


Resumes teaching October 1, 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Tel. 





Room 1201, 
Carnegie Hall. 


1351 Columbus, 





Miss ADELI E MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Sherwood Studios, 
s8 West Fifty. seventh Street, 


HENRY HOL DEN HUSS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 


Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hall 
Address only 318 East 150th Street, New York. 


F RANCIS F ISCHER| POW ERS, 
VOICE CULTURE anp THe 
ART OF SINGING. 
Carnegie Hall, 





New _York 


Studio (and invariable address): 


New York. Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper 
Building, May 30 to October 1; New York season, 
October 1, 1903, to May 1, 1904 
JULIA C. ALLEN, 
Vio.tin SoLorst AND TEACHER 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, 
Voice CULTURE 
Studio, 112 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Scranton, Pa. 


McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE, 
Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction 
Sbriglia Method Taught 
Studio address: American Institute of Applied 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York 
Residence, 67 West Thirty-eighth Street. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Orchestra of 
the City of New York 
Address: Normal College, New York 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Violin, Fiano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Residence and Studio: 
N. Y 


535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, 


HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS, 


VOICE CULTURE 
8 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
Would be pleased to correspond with anyone 


wishing to learn his system 


Season of 1903-4 begs September 15 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
255 Fifth Avenue, New Y« 


ork 


Ww. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST 


Treasurer Manuscript Society 

-Piano, Organ, Harmony 

‘HE MusicaL Courier 
Presbyterian Church, 


F. 


Instruction: 

With 

Organist Roseville Avenue 
Newark. 

Residence-Studio: 
954 Eighth Ave., 


S. C. BENNETT, 


Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing. 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists. 
Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 

Rapid Development and 
COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICE. 
312 Ww est _Ejghty- first Street, New York. 

ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING 


Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall. 
*Phone: 


corner 56th St., New York. 











1350 Columbus. 





| 


| 


|S. ARCHER GIBSON, 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West oan Street, New York 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street, New York. 
L E NA DORIA DEV INE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Representative Sonsher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 











136 Pith Avenue, New York 
AUGUST W. HOFFMANN 
Instruction, Piano and Harmony 
I way r Steinway Hall, New York. 
At Liberty for Summer School 
Hoffr n’s Left-Hand Etudes (Breitkopf & 
Harte Endorsed | Dr. Mason, Pugno, 
Durme and ott 


. VENTH, 


VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
14 Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


MRS. ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY, 
SOPRANO SOLOIST anp TEACHER. 
ORATORIO 
Correct Breathing a Specialty 
330 West Fifty-first St., NEW YORK. 





ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE, 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
or address Musicat Countser 


128 East 64th St., 





SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
55 West Eighty-fifth Street, 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Method 
iH N \ ( 


New York 


Leschetizky 
Stud 3 4; Carne 


| Signor A. CARBONE, 


Member several years Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company 

VOICE CULTURE IN ALL BRANCHES 
Summer Course 
Studio: 240 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 
A. G. O 


COMPOSE R—ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR. 


“Brick” Church 
Temple “Beth-El.” 
Address 412 Fifth Avenue 
PRICE-COTTLE CONSERVATORY, 
2105 Seventh Ave., corner 12sth St., New York 
Daily Class—Clavier, Piano. 


Overcomes the difficulties usually encountered is 
giving young people a thorough musical educatioa 

Adult Classes Morning and Evening. Pupils 
accepted at any age. Cal! or write for circular. 





EDWARD STRONG, 
TENOR. 
7 West o2d Street, New York 


Phone: 1424 Riverside. 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 


VOICE CULTURE AND REPERTOIRE. 
Lecture Recitals on “Russian Life and Music.” 
ecturer for the Board of Education 


New York. 


10 East Seventeenth Street, 


Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 


PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire 
Mason-Virgil Synthetic Methods 
In Copenhagen until September 15. 
Address care MusicaL Courier, 


New York 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
RINGED INSTRUMENTS 
yeraldine Morgan, Director 

and ’Cello Department, Paul 
914 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ST 
( 


Orchestral Morgan 





Miss LAURA D. MOORE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Tuxedo, Madison Ave., 


Studio: 6 
Corner soth Street, New York 





H. W. GREENE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 

Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 

Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School. 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 
Classes in Sight Reading, Ear —— and Time 
Keeping. Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City. 


SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 


323 Kast 14th Street, New York. 














Conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





Teachers or CnHartotte Maconpa, Mars. C. 


Mrar Harpy anv JoserH MAgRz. 





EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Song Recitals, Conducting. 
uname and Song 


Latergectet ion 
72 Lawrence St. lushing, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


Musical Lectures, 
Instruction in Harmony, 











INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
Combines the bel cz anto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German. 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 
ciation. Studio open all summer. 


VocaL 





Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 


TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales. 
Voice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: 405 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Telephone 1350 Columbus. 





Mr. CARL C. MULLER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition, has resumed the teaching of 





PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall. 





these branches at his 
Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenue. New York 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 








EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 
Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
14st Street, New York. 








MADAME 
EUGENE PAPPENHEIM, 
the celebrated Prima Donna, 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 


101 West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 


BRUNO HUHN, 
Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 
To Vocalists—Répertoire, Style and Finish. 
58 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New York 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES- 
SONS IN HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” ‘Comp! ete Music Knalysie * “Syn- 
ihetis Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


ne 80 St. New York. 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 











Nicholas avenue, 





Studio: 


MME. ANWA WERNER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Thorough 
training for opera and oratorio, German, French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 
studio, 70 West Eighty-eighth street, New York. 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 
SOPRANO. 


Soloist and in Song Recitals, 
Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 








Fred. O. 


im. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers 
now meeting with marked public approval. 

__Residence- Studio: 444 Central Park West 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Studi« esidence: 
605 Carnegie Hall, 34 Gramercy Park 
New York City. 


ues. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin Instruction. 




















Studio: 131 West Fifty-sixth Street. 


= ot HOFF MANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 

















MAX DECSI, 


Vocat Spectauisr. 


Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielse ~es 
mis, Ruby _ Shotwell Piper, Agnes "Paul De 
Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, Julian Walker BS 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public. 


STUDIO: CABNEGIE HALL. 
Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals. 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Applyto CHARLES EB. WARK. 
25 East 21st St., NEW YORK. 
Personal summer address, FINCASTLE,VA. 


Juuie RIVE-KING 


ADDRESS 


Knabe Hall, New York. 


TWO NEW SONGS 
Wis BROWNE. 


Bf; LE 
“THE DARE DAYS, MY DEARIE,” words by 
Fraxx L. Startor. 
“MORS ET VITA,” text by Wu. F. Corzine. 
Also just publis ird and revised 5 nee of 

the same composer's ird Masurka for pian: 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Publishers. 

Cincinneti.—New York—Chicago. 


PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING 
EMIL BERTIN, 


rer Régisseur de la Scéne de |'Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens, 
All facilities of "bus and tram, 


Sop 


























MLLE. KIKINA 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 


too Avenue de Villiers, Paris 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Sention Method. 

ractice. Voice, lyric, declamation, 

“gs. ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. — 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid, Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau) 


Complete course. Stage 
language, sol 








BCOLE LESCHETIZKY. 


PRIDA BISSLER, 
Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROP. LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 
69 Avenue d’Antin, Champs Elysees, Paris. 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
ACHICAL SYSTEM 
ost free.) 

. Kimon, 

10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


Rapidly, ote, a correct! 
ON’S P 

> yh 

Private lessons by M 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom 
paniment 10 rue Froidevaux. 








Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


2 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 





Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 


Supplementary Education. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 











The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 28-30 west 15th St., NEW YORK. 


A. M. Virgil. 








SCHOOL. 





BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


177 Huntington Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE 


Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Mass 


Boston, 





Mme. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 


Huntington Chambers, Boston 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING 


372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 


1s9 Tremont Street, 
Be ston, Mass 


. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston 





ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass- Baritone. 
Concerts and Recitals. 
Coaching in Oratorio a Specialty 

Huntington Chambers, Boston 


Oratorio, Vocal Instruc 


tion, 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert 


Addresg: Care Oliver Ditson Co., 





Boston, Mass. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE, SOLOIST AND TEACHER 


153 Tremont Street, Boston 





Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK 


LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 





CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
RGAN AND HARMONY 


149A ~~ t Street, Boston, Mass 


FAELTEN 
PIANOFORTE 


SCHOOL. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director, 
30 Huntington Avenac, 
BOSTON, 


Grimm’s Simple | Me Method of { Modern Harmony, 
Grimm’s Practical Mi Method. for Beginners on the 


Piano Price $1.00, are standard works. Musi- 
clans should examine these up to date works. 
Rates to teachers 
THE GBO. B. JENNINGS CO. 
105 and 107 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











PE WNSIL VANIA. 


OR. B. FRANK WALTERS, UR. 
WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT, to secure the 
effects desired in singin 
ScHOOCL oF VooaL Tecnic, 101 South Kieventh Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Send for booklet, “ The Making of a Singer.” 








SCHOOL FOR PIANFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 





SOPRANO. 


CONCERT and ORATORIO 


CLARA WINSTEN, ».:222%i%%.. 





Director Ocean Grove Musical Festiva's. 
President Int, Cor. School of Music. 
Sight Singing and Theory Lessons by Mail. 


Director N. Y. Festival Chorus and a | 


AL! ESEN MORGAN 


18 West 19th Street, New York. 





DR. 
FRANKLIN 


LAWSON 


TENOR. 


2611 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Telephone : 972 Riverside. 





BEATRICE FINE, soprano, 


’Phone: 656 Morningside. 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORE. 





PERCY HEMUS 


Soloist 
St. Patrick's 
eee oy 
fth Avenue. 


BABRITON ®S. 


Residence: 132 West G4th Street, New York. 


FREDERICK JOHNSON, Secretary, 112 Carnegie Hall 





MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


resience stun: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


Circulars sent upon application. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WEST. 





The Clavier 





Piano Schoot 





A. K. VIRGIL, DIRECTO® 


Special Term for Teachers and Players 


ending Saturday, 


Beginni»« Monday, July 6th 
Friday, July 3d, 


August .5th. Enrollment Day, 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 
in New York City in the VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 
For further particulars address CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., New York. 





Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Joha E. Barkworth, 
Otis B. Boise, 


Masters, including: 
Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 


Howard Brockway, J C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wed. 


Circutars MaILep ON APPLICATION. 












THE MUSICAL COURIER. 















GK 


QOeR Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 
finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Excellence tn Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 
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FROM FIRST TO LAST 
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ever since without any change whatsoever. 
Like nearly all articles of high reputation, the Mathushek Piano has 
inspired cheap imitation. Many of its individual parts have been imi- 
tated, but in every case the essential feature has been lost, either from 
misconception or misconstruction. Get the genuine. 
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MONT DORE—THE TOWN STREETS. 


Patti and Jean De ‘RReszke at Mont Dore. 





Our Editor with the Artists—Other Interesting News. 


OR the first four centuries 
after the entrance of the 
Christian Era the 

Romans used the 
springs of this section 
for baths and medical 
treatment, and, like in 


all the sections of 





France, from the centre 

down to the Mediter- 

ranean, the archeologist 

finds delight in bring- 

ing forth constant evi- 

dences of the Roman 

civilization in the shape 

of parts of the ruins 

of temples and _ build- 

ings, including such 

a perfect example as the 

Roman theatre at Orange, where musical perform- 
ances take place every summer, under such au- 
spices as Saint-Saéns and other French compos- 
ers. Attila and his Huns, who met disaster at 
Chalons, in their ravages through Gaul destroyed 
all the vestiges of the decaying Roman system 





MONT DORE, AUVERGNE, FRANCE, JULY 16, 


some time during the last part of the fifth century, 
and these baths and temples on the plateau of 
Mont Dore the 


of the Roman Empire and its physical evidences. 


what is now known as went way 
Some thirty metres below these ruins of the Roman 
baths another discovery has, however, been made, 
and that 


before Vercingetorix, used these springs for the 


is that the Gauls themselves, centuries 
purpose, and petrified wooden pipes are seen here, 
used by them to bring the waters to the baths and 
their establishments. 

During the Dark Ages that followed the incur- 
sions of the barbarians nothing was done to revive 
this section of Auvergne, and it lay for a long 
period in dense mountain foliages neglected by 
human hand. If we can mentally pass through 
this long, dark day and the night that encom- 
passed the human mind we may be able to bridge 
over 500 years until we reach the first movement 
out of the lethargy of the race, which appears in 
this region at Clermont-Ferrand, where Peter 
the Hermit, coming from his home at Amiens, 
began to preach the first crusade. Godfrey of 
Bouillon, whose equestrian statue stands near the 


Museum at Brussels and who afterward became 


1903 


King of Jerusalem, came down here, and the ban 


the Church was raised to take from the 
the Holy Land. It 


Auvergne that the first recruits were gathered for 


ner of 


Saracen was from here in 


a struggle which helped to depopulate Europe, 
centuries, 


the 


keep it in darkness for another three 


with result 


not 


conflict, 


the 


finally relinquishing the 
that 
tained Palestine, but actually within two centuries 


the very 


successors of Saracens only re 


the 


crossed Bosphorus, rushed t 


later the 
gates of Vienna and subsequently held on to the 
they are intrenched to 


city of Constantine, where 


day through the European balance, which they 
helped to establish, as firm as ever 

many of them primitive 
health Middle 


through the activity of monks and priests 


here, 
the 


Small towns arose 


resorts during Ages, chiefly 
Castles, 
touched 


Norman 


are 


monasteries and churches were planted, 


here and there by the Gothic and the 


Romanesque influences, as they 
Some 


tastes with 


found eastward on the Rhone and the Rhine 


»f the sources of this architecture are still defy 


ing clear definition, and even so acute a judge as 
Prosper Merimée, who made pilgrimages to Spain 
find no 


and Southern and Central France, could 
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solution for certain sculptural and architectural 
phenomena in castles and churches hereabout. In 
fact, much that is seen here cannot be traced with 
assurance, which shows that the region was in a 
state of agitation, with long periods of somnolence 
the that traditions and 
legends even were lost. 

Nothing whatever outside of a placid village life 
touched the inhabitants here during all this time. 
They contributed their share to the barons who held 
the estates, and the feudal period could find no bet- 
ter example than the abject submission of these peo- 
ple. All during the reigns of the early Louis’ and 
down to the Reformation they were quietly attend- 
ing to the needs of the flesh and the soul, the first 
through their rude agriculture, evidences of which 


deadening past, so its 


still appear in their present methods, the other 
through the monk and the comforting priest. But 
with the opening of the 16th century the Lutheran 
protest was heard here, and, owing to Huguenot 
wars, Auvergne became a scene of bloody conflict. 
There is a Reformed church here near the Catholic 
église, and the difference in the garb of the religious 
doctors is not sufficient to give a stranger a clue. 
But for every Protestant priest there are 100 Cath- 
olic priests to be seen. They seem to be enjoying 
the waters here more even than the baptismal fluid. 

And so Mont Dore lived on without event, its 
dozen springs being wasted in the brooks and rills 
that flow through the plateau valley, and the Great 
Louis came, and his successors came and died as he 
did, until the 16th had his head severed from his 
“trunk by the Marats, the Dantons and the Robes- 
pierres of the Revolution, and even the active Napo- 
leon lost sight of the medicinal treasures, and it was 
not until 1823—only 80 years ago—that a rudiment- 
ary attempt was made to give to humanity their 
benefit. The first attempt was exceedingly primi- 
tive, but a few years ago modern hotels began to 
grow and an establishment was organized, a casino 
with theatre erected, mountain paths widened, re- 
sorts opened, donkeys for driving cultivated, and 
modern carriages brought in, and these, with the 
railroad now running through trains to and from 
Paris, and trains in all directions, have made Mont 
Dore a resort that is modern, comfortable and bene- 
ficial through its natural resources, supplemented for 
consultation by a large corps of physicians, chiefly 
from Paris. 

Before referring to the special disorders treated 
here and the character of the healing, I wish to call 
attention to the natural aspects of the place. The 
plateau or valley (although, strictly speaking, there 
is no valley nature) is situated between and in a 
range of peaks which exhibit their volcanic origin. 
Geologists have discovered fourteen strata—all dif- 
fering—showing at least fourteen upheavals or erup- 
tions, and the plateau itself is merely the crater—a 
from which these tremendous belchings 





huge one 
issued, transforming, years before human history, 
The 


village is seated on this crater and in it, with the one 


this whole section in its topographical aspect. 


avenue open to the surrounding country through 
which the original lava had its outlet, all other sides 
—nearly the whole—being enclosed, the enclosure 
Mont Dore at its 
lowest point is 3,446 feet above sea level. The Capu- 


consisting of this mountain ring. 


chin mount, easiest of access, is 4,800 feet ; Cuzeau, 
opposite, 5,657 ; Ferrand, at the other end, 6,057 feet, 
and Sancy, near it, 6,188 feet high. These are Alp- 
ine heights, although the Alps range a higher aver- 
age. From these volcanic mountains issue the waters 
of Mont Dore to an extent of one million litres a 
day free from all bacterial taint, the gases ejected 
consisting of oxygen, nitrogen and carbonic acid. 
The salts contained are in various proportions, 
which I shall of course not designate here—silica, 
chloride of sodium, bicarbonate of sodium, bicar- 
bonate of iron and arseniate of sodium, otherwise 
arsenic. The chief action of these waters, turned 
into fumes and vapors and inhaled, is their anti- 
catarrhal effect upon the organs of respiration, the 


lungs and bronchial tubes. That is, besides other 
minor curative effects, by far the most salient, and 
in most cases the really marvelous effect of the Mont 
Dore system. It is for this reason that singers, 
speakers, in fact those using the voice artistically, 
come here; it is due to this cure and its specific 
treatment that relief and permanent restoration are 
insured to such and to others troubled with pul- 
monary difficulties such as consumption and asthma. 

Among those who have been taking advantage of 
the waters here are two musical individualities of 
whom I will write now—none less than Adelina 
Patti and Jean de Reszké. 


Interview with Patti. 


As announced in THE Musicar Courter of July 
1, Madame Patti came here some weeks ago with 
Baron Cederstroém, her husband, the Baron and 
Baroness being accompanied by a modest suite. She 
completed her cure on Saturday and left for Royat, 
crossing the mountairis in a chaisse and destined for 
St. Moritz, Switzerland, and thence home to wel- 
come the Congress of Physicians at Craig-y-nos, 
her castle, on July 31. 

I had not seen the diva since 1884 at the Wind- 
sor Hotel, New York, and since then many changes 
have taken place in all directions—except with 
the diva’s personality. She was full of life and 
vivacity as she, with the Baron, discussed with me 
her contemplated tour in America. I shall give the 
essence of the conversation. 

The departure is fixed from Liverpool October 24 
on the Etruria. The night before, October 23, she 
sings in a concert at Liverpool, and on October 21 
in Manchester. The steamer is due October 31 in 
New York, and the opening concert is fixed for 
Monday night, November 2, Carnegie Hall. 

Romualdo Sapio, well known as an accomplished 
musician, is the accompanist of Patti, who will sing 
only with piano accompaniment. Her songs for the 
first night will probably be, as she tells me: “O 
Donizetti, and for second 
For encore she will no 
Mozart, to be fol- 


luce di quest’ anima,” 
number, “Il bacio,” Arditi. 
doubt sing “Voi che Sapete,” 
lowed, if the demand is insistent, which no doubt it 
will be, by “Home, Sweet Home,” “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” or “The Last Rose of Summer.” The 
diva is in fine voice and no doubt she will sing these 
songs as no one except Patti does sing them. 

For the second concert on Wednesday afternoon 
she will sing the Jewel Song from “Faust” and 
Handel’s “Angels Ever Bright and Fair.” This pro- 
gram of her own will be repeated in the many cities 
Patti is to appear in between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, and the tour is laid out for six months, with 
three, and sometimes four, appearances weekly. She 
will travel in her own car, the “Craig-y-nos,” which 
will be ready in time, and her suite will include five 
persons, making, with the Baron, seven persons, and 
all expenses are to be paid by the management ex- 
cept the cost of the hotel or cuisine, which she pays. 

The contract is for $5,000 a night and one-half of 
the gross receipts when the sum exceeds $7,500. The 
sum of £10,000, or $50,000, must be deposited with 
Rothschilds, of London, two months prior to the day 
of sailing, which means August 24, and the $5,000 
and any other sums due, such as the participation 
in the receipts, must be paid by noon on the day fol- 
lowing each appearance. As there are to be at least 
100 appearances, the diva, provided no “hitch” oc- 
curs, will take over a half million dollars out of the 
United States in the six months, and this would 
surpass any previous record in the musical or dra- 
matic field. 

All naturally turns on the deposit of the $50,000, 
for Patti very justly and properly cannot afford to 
undertake the tour without the deposit. She is 
living in Europe like a queen, has her magnificent 
castle and suite and attendants, like royalty, and 
she must have an unquestionable guarantee. The 
American managers are naturally also aware of 
this, and have no doubt arranged the business side 





fittingly, so that no interference in the plans will 
take place. Not every American musical manager 
can deposit $50,000 before a tour begins, and par- 
ticularly such an expensive tour, which, including 
this deposit, signifies an outlay of about $100,000 
before a dollar is taken in; but America is the Land 
of the Impossible, and hence no one need be sur- 
prised to see the Patti tour go through with suc- 
cess and profit. No deposit need be made before 
August 24, and none has therefore been made, as 
it is not necessary until that date. The Rothschilds, 
who are the financial agents of Patti, attend to all 
such and other fiscal matters for her. 

Patti left here, as stated, on Saturday, via Royat, 
for Switzerland. She is in the best of health and 
has a fund of remarkable reminiscence, from which 
volumes of musical information may be coltected. 
Her husband is a handsome, athletic man, edu- 
cated on the highest European standards; a Swede 
by birth and education, and interested deeply in 
Scandinavian affairs. He was compelled to become 
a British subject on his marriage because of prep- 
erty and land laws in inheritance; but while he is 
loyal to his adopted country, his sympathies are 
with the North, and he believes in the continued 
consolidation of Norway and Sweden. The trou- 
bles in Finland are deprecated by him, as they 
Finland was originally Swed- 
1808. Finns and 


are by all Swedes. 
ish and was lost to Russia in 
Swedes are closely allied. 

Patti was communicative on general musical 
matters. She claims, for that 
parts of Wagner’s music are in effect injurious to 


instance, certain 
the human voice, and she is an ardent admirer of 
the Bayreuth master’s works, and has given them 
much time and study. The songs of Wagner— 
those with piano accompaniment, usually not sung, 
but half sung and half declaimed—are sung by her, 
and these, together with many of the operatic 
vocal parts, are considered by her vocally adaptable ; 
but many others must be, she says, of necessity 
injurious to the vocal organ. She and Jean de 
Reszké agree in the opinion that the overwhelm- 
ing orchestra, if not kept in constant control for 
shading and piano passages, must finally damage 
those singers who attempt, in Wagner, to overtop 
it; and there are many who do this, as there are 
many conductors who have no conception of the 
proper manner of conducting the Wagner works. 
Interview With Jean De Reszke. 

For many years Jean and his brother, Edouard 
de Reszké, have been spending three weeks here 
for treatment and for the natural inhalation of the 
air of the Auvergne Mountains. This year Edouard 
is engaged on the estates in Poland and cannot 
find time to get here; but he will probably meet 
Jean at Deauville, where the latter, with his wife and 
He 


read to me yesterday some Russian sporting pa- 


boy, will spend August to attend the races. 


pers showing in a number of races the horses oi 
Jean de Reszké that came in first and second, 
Almaviva being apparently a winner. 

“There is no possibility,” said he, “to cope with 
American horse trainers and jockeys, and 
while my trainer, 
In Paris yester- 


my 


jockeys are Americans, new 
Van Ness, is also an American. 
day all the winning horses had Americans up and 
here’s the list, and 


You 
You 


were trained by Americans; 
you can see the ithpossibility of competing. 
Americans have 
treat your animals humanely.” 

“And how about human beings?” I 
slyly to suggest. 

“When they come from Europe you give them 


common sense methods. 


ventured 


such hotel accommodations as are unknown and 
unsuspected here, and you have during the past 
fifteen years, since I have been acquainted with 
made the most 
And Mr. de 


Americana through visits 


marked progress in every direction.” 


my 


Reszké was sincere. 
He is not coming to the opera in New York this 


season. Mr. Conried proposed a short end season 
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for both Jean and Edouard, and sent Mr. Meltzer 
over here—to Paris—to negotiate, but the matter 
fell to the ground. Mr. Meltzer being one of the 
shrewdest business men in the theatrical line prob- 
ably understood exactly how to handle such a deli- 
cate transaction, and left without concluding any en- 
gagement. I do not believe it was a question of 
money. The first proposition was made to Jean, 
excluding his brother, and this was turned down at 
once because Jean would not go without Edouard, 
and then followed the other proposition and then 
nothing. 

Jean de Reszké looks as fresh and buoyant as 
when he first came to us, and he tells me that his 
voice never was in better condition, and he sang 
some strains to me in making some musical demon- 
strations on false vocal methods which illustrated 
that the same velvety, lyric quality, the same liquid 
legato that has so often “brought down the house,” 
is still maintained in that remarkable throat. There 
was no attempt what. + made to display the vocal 
condition ; it was merely . cidentally discovered by 
me, unconscious on his part, as he was interested in 
showing me some of the many absurd systems pre- 
vailing among singers who are thereby disqualified, 
without knowing it, from 
ever rising in the profes- 
sion or maintaining them- 
selves or their voices 

I discussed, very natur 
ally, with De Reszké the 
personnel of the Metro 
politan Opera House Com 
pany as far as developed 
by Mr. Conried for next 
season. Jean de Reszké is 
too much of a man of the 
world to discuss other mu 
sical artists for publica- 
tion, and I believe I may 
be trusted as a newspaper 
man with the discrimina- 
tion that separates the pri- 
vate from the public utter- 
ances expressed tome. On 
the tenors at present 
known here as secured 
Dippel, Burgstaller and 
Caruso—Jean de Reszké 
finds no reason to ex- 
press himself; he cannot very well subject 
himself to such a criticism as his public state- 
ments on such a subject may bring forth, and be- 
sides this Mr. Conried may engage more tenors 
According to De Reszké the force, as up to this 
date announced, is not sufficient, and that seems 
true. Tenors seem scarcer than ever. An intelligent 
tenor like Van Dyk can sing all the time over here, 
not on such terms as we pay, but he can get en- 
gagements, and it does not surprise in his case par- 
ticularly when we examine the list. Where are the 
tenors who can sing the modern works? I do not re- 
fer to the Bonci, Caruso class, who are the new men 
of the old Italian line for “Traviata,” “Trovatore,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Favorita” and the Italian “Faust.” 
Where are the Tannhausers, the Lohengrins, the 
Tristans, the Siegfrieds and, to pass from Wag- 
ner, the Don Josés, the tenors for the great works 
of the neo-Italians, the tenors for Massenet, the 
Werthers, the De Grieux, the Raouls if we wish to 
go into Meyerbeer? Where? Van Dyk is still ac- 
ceptable. But with all due regard for artistic sensi-_ 
tiveness how can we have patience with the auto- 
mobilistic explosiveness and puffing of Alvarez and 
his flat notes in the bargain? And those German 
tenors! Guttural, stiff in action, no compass to the 
voice, no even, developed delivery and declamation 
instead of singing, and singing is what we need. 
We have women like Sembrich and Ternina and 
Melba and still the Patti who can go on the operatic 
boards and actually sing and act their parts at the 
same time. But the tenors—the tenors, where are 


they and where are they to be drawn from? I 


heard Brozel the other day in London at a private 


seance sing parts of “Siegfried” and then the 
“Liebestod” with Blanche Marchesi, and there was 
true cantabile work, together with enunciation, ease 
of vocal delivery, no yelling and at the same time 
action and an intelligent version. Of course Mar 
chesi is a magnificent actress. But the fact that re 
course must be had to a few isolated cases proves 
how scarce the article is. 

Under such conditions when an artist such as 
Jean de Reszké demands a large fee the figure rep 
resents a value based upon the commercial law of 
supply and demand. It is known that I am opposed 
to the high salary grab of foreign singers, but | 
always have maintained that this was our (Ameri 
can) fault, and was no fault of the singers them 
selves. I always maintained that if we would give 
our American singers the opportunities they would 
be able to do justice to grand opera after some time 
after the opportunity had given them the routine 
I am desirous to open the operatic door for our own 
singers, and an authority no less than Jean de 
Reszké tells me that the American voice is today the 
most promising, and should be artistically developed 





Mont Dore—As It Sits ON THE PLATEAt 


more rapidly. But at this moment with such a 
scarcity of material an artist such as Jean de Reszké 
must maintain his standard, and if it cannot be paid 
he must remain silent, so far as we Americans aré¢ 
concerned. 

During a promenade in the Park here at Mont 
Dore a snap shot was secured, and although it is a 
miniature it shows the features of the tenor and his 
usual physical carriage. 


A London Retrospect. 

There is such a vast difference in principle and 
method between the London musical affairs and 
those of the American cities that it may be of inter 
est to our readers to have the condition in London, 
to some extent, analyzed, and I speak of London 
alone because the other English cities or cities of 
Great Britain copy London in all respects but two, 
and those two are the choral festivals and the pay- 
ments of admission to musical productions. 

London has no choral organization. When the 
“Dream of Gerontius,” composed by a living Eng- 
lish composer, was produced on June 6 at the Cath- 
olic Cathedral, Westminster, London—a huge By 
zantine pile erected chiefly under the auspices of the 
late Cardinal Vaughan, and at present illy adapted 
for musical purpose, being in an unfinished condi- 
tion—the chorus was drawn from a number of Eng- 
lish cities, as there is no chorus for oratorio or can 
tata in London that can cope with anything beyond 
“The Messiah,” and when that is given it is not 
with any well organized single choral body. Con- 





ductor Henry G. Wood, of the Queen’s Hall orches 
tra, is now engaged in organizing a chorus of di 
mensions and quality The smaller cities have ex 
cellent choruses—many of them. 

London, like New York, has a subscription Phil 
harmonic Society nearly a century old The orches 


tra cannot cope with the visiting bodies or with Mr 


Wood's Queen’s Hall orchestr: 

London has no independent recital hall, St. Tames 
being too large for vocal or instrumental recita 
Che other halls belong to piano manufacturers an 
only their pianos can be used in them 

Chat is the general outline 

I am now going to state another general propos 
tion, subject merely to the maxim that every rule 
has its exception, but the universal rule is that sing 
ers and players pay for the privilege of appearing, 
and do so for the sake of securing the newspaper crit 


1,1 


icisms of the London daily and weekly secular press 
[he music papers publish no editions, and no one 
sees them unless the editor presents a copy person 
ally. They are not supported, because they ar 
»wwned by a music publisher, or appear whenever th« 
owner can afford to publish a small edition of a few 


hundred. It is therefore for the purpose of getting 


general newspaper notices 
that hundreds of players 


and singers appear public 
ly in London and pay for 
the appearance 

Richard Strauss, or 
someone for him, paid for 
the London Strauss festi 
val, and it resulted in an 
\merican engagement 

lo state it axiomaticall 


let me say MUSICA k 


AMERICAN ENGAGEMENT 
AND THAT IS THI W HOLI 
STOR If the United 
States be eliminated the 
whole London system must 
be changed; if we should 
put a tax on musical artists 


which would approach prohibition, the London con 


cert or recital halls—half of them—would be closed 


The Ewolution of It. 

A very intelligent Londoner who is interested in 
musical affairs through his official position said to 
me: “As long as pianists are satisfied to be sand 
wich men or women playing to advertise pianos, this 
system here in London will never change, for you 
Americans want these people to sell your fine pi 
anos, and the vocalists, violinists and ‘cellists follow 
suit.” That is to say, they must have London no- 
tices be fore the y can go to the | nited states, and 
with the opera artists it is the same. London is the 


vestibule. 


[his system was very much encouraged and its 
dangers amplified through the close relations be 
tween the critics and artists It was the Times 


to every 


which inaugurated the plan of giving space 
performance. The singers and players call upon the 


limes critic for advice and suggestion; he assists 
them in drawing up their programs and points out 
the kind of music London likes, and the other dail 
ies follow suit, and the result is that columns upor 
columns of so called criticism are printed in Londo 
on the performances of musical people who would 
never be listened to in New York, and who are not 
as capable as many of our own local musicians 
either as players or singers. All of these people lool 
to America—every one of them—for they do not 
only receive no pay in London but actually expend 


their money to give concerts in return for thes« 
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criticisms—the exceptions being so few that they 
are well known. 

The process is this: A manager is secured. Most 
of the London managers are thoroughly honest and 
will riot advise against their own judgment, and 
will only accept the proper fees. A few are specula- 
tive—that is, having no means they speculate with 
the money of the musician. It is usually completely 
lost and without result. The speculative manager 
always advises the artists, as they are called, to give 
concerts. If the artists feel so disposed nothing can 
be more welcome to them than the speculative man- 

















PROMENADING IN 
THE Park, Mont Dore. 


JEAN bE ReEsZzKE 


ager who suits their cases exactly. They desire to 
get rid of the money; he helps them and they get 
their appearances, their newspaper notices, and there 
it usually ends and so it should be. The conscien- 
tious manager gives the concerts also as they are de- 
manded, but he asks no lump sums; he states what 
his figures or percentages are, shows a schedule of 
the costs, charges the regular, well known fee, and 
does the best he can. He knows that the receipts 
will amount to very little, if anything, and he says 
so. In many cases the Times critic and sometimes 
another critic are consulted on the program (oh, 
these programs, so welcome to the critics!) ; the con- 
cert or recital is given, and the daily paper notices 
appear and the artists disappear and the next crop 
comes along. 

has become a system in London. 


This process 


lhe average cost of giving a recital is about £50 
($250), a concert £100 ($500) and taking 250 re- 
citals and 50 such concerts a season and the loss to 
the artists amounts to about $100,000 or more when 
we include travel to and fro and living in London all 
sunk by people who are in nearly every instance not 
able to expend their share. The vast army of art- 
ists are never heard of after; a few get attention, 
and they are those who visit the United States, and 
the attention they receive is due chiefly to the fact 
that they are engaged to come to America. It is 
considered an enormous advertisement to be invited 
to sing or play for nothing at one of the swell or 
aristocratic houses; in New York Mr. Whitney, the 
Vanderbilts, Mr. Clark, of Montana, 
or any of our music loving citizens of wealth pay 


the Sloanes, 


large sums when they “invite” the same artists who 
in London do their work free of charge, and are 
only too glad to do so to secure notoriety for the 
purpose of using it in the United States. 

What all this will finally end in it is difficult to 
prognosticate, although there is no limit to the in- 
clination of humanity, including musical humanity, 
to take risks or chances, and, such being the case, the 
London musical mart will always find itself filled 
with musicians seeking opportunities for advance- 


ment. It is a lamentable fact that there are no mu- 
sicians of wealth in London, and I mean this in a 
relative sense, for musicians can never get absolute- 
ly wealthy. Those who are seeking a career, there- 
fore, in London are not very anxious to settle there, 
although the people are truly cosmopolitan and 
make no distinctions as to nationality or color, or 
previous condition of servitude, as we call it. One 
of these days the newspaper proprietors may, how- 
ever, cast a balance sheet and ascertain whether the 
cost of the music critic’s salary and the space con- 
sumed pays in the shape of the cards inserted by mu- 
sicians and agents during the limited season, and as 
I know, from a business point of view, that it does 
not pay, a sudden revolution in the whole London 
system may one day be precipitated, for if it is a loss 
to musicians to appear in London, and a loss to 
newspapers to criticise these concerts and recitals 
merely given to “advertise” (horrid' word) all these 
artists, then the newspaper proprietors may say to 
the Messrs. Critics: “Gentlemen, we cannot afford 
to devote so much space for such small advertising 
revenue. You must be kind enough to tell these 
musical managers and artists that their affairs will 
no longer be noticed unless on a basis of business. 
The world is not in a state of anxiety to read crit- 


’ 


ical essays on musicians who must pay to be heard.” 
England is not averse to revolutionary reforms. It 
began with John and the Magna Charta; it followed 
later with Hampden and Cromwell; it went further 
with James II, and it did lots of rapid reforming 
ever since, and is now in the throes of a vital change. 
Something certainly will be done to alter a system 
not vicious, because it is too stupid for that, but ab- 
surd. 

And here I would like to ask what good do good 
criticisms do to good artists after the daily papers 
Put them into a scrap book? 
That’s a good place for them. I maintain that if it 
were not for this MusicaL Courier no one outside 
of London could know of them. These criticisms 
can only become really valuable by being republished 
in this paper, whereupon the whole musical world 
will know of them. Otherwise they may as well not 
have been written or printed in London. 


have issued them. 


Obscurantism. 


Let me call attention to an article that appeared 
last week in the London Telegraph on Miss Mania 
Séguel, a Russian pianist, I believe a Vienna pupil 
It praised her playing at Salle Erard very highly, 
and deservedly so, for she is a very gifted young 
artist. I heard her some years ago privately in 
Paris, and she was then a pianist of high grade. 
The Telegraph goes on to say that this artist “had 
before appeared in London and gathered quite a 
Alas!” it 


proceeds, “public memory, like that attributed to 


crop of praise from professional critics. 


aged people, is not keen as to the events of the year 
before last.” And then it says that the artist de 
serves further recognition, which will come “‘if she 
can continue to keep herself more conspicuously be- 
fore the public.” That is the whole philosophy of 
success in Art; that explains it all. When I 
this Miss Séguel with her brother, a distinguished 
physician of Paris, several years ago, I told them 


met 


the very same thing, and yet these valuable vears 
have passed, gone forever, and Miss Séguel had to 
make a second successful début in London, and 
probably will once more fill her scrap book with 
complimentary criticisms and retire again into ob- 
scurity. 

With all these examples before them musical art- 
ists still continue to consider advertising as a kind 
of evidence of poor taste, when in fact there is noth- 
ing bolder, nothing so egotistic and barefaced, as the 
début or the constant 
forms, advertising themselves to the world at a cer- 


appearance of artists on plat- 


tain price for services to be rendered ; or, worse still, 
singing or playing free of charge; or, still worse, 


paying to be heard! Just survey it calmly in your 


mind and see what it tends to. 


Patti, Paderewski, Pachmann, Kubelik and Marie 
Hall attract audiences that pay. After these come a 
limited number of singers and performers such as 
Clara Butt, Albani, and even Antoinette Sterling 
and Alice Estey, Ada Crossley and one or two male 
singers who draw money, but the hundreds com- 
prising the vast concert giving bulk come under the 


category above described. 
A Marchesi Pupil Recital. 


To show that Loadon is and liberal 


enough, however, to appreciate innovations base« 
nough, h t I t t I l 


great 


upon intelligent motive I am prompted to cite an 
instance which serves as an example and lesson 
to those who believe that no income can be de 
rived through the force of an educated public opin- 
ion. Mme. Blanche Marchesi, whose triumphs in 
English opera in the old and new dramatic roles 
have been duly chronicled, has in her interim be- 
tween the operatic engagements and vacations been 
able to give lessons to a limited number of young 
ladies. She began a few years ago, and when her 
first pupils’ recital took place she, following the 
usual habit prevailing in London, distributed the 
tickets of admission, and, as a matter of course, 
very few persons attended. The year following she 
did not distribute any tickets, and calls were made 
for admissions through her pupils and friends. The 
following year she announced that tickets for ad 
mission to her pupils’ recital could be had only by 
purchase, and the hall was filled. This year, when 
tickets were placed on sale and could not be had 
otherwise, the Salle Erard was simply jammed with 
The 


money was divided by Marchesi among the pupils 


people, and they crowded the vestibule 

This education of the public should exercise a 
beneficent influence upon those deluded musicians 
who gratuitously give themselves away and who 
hence expect everything for nothing. It remained 
for two brainy women—one in London, the other 
in New York—to prove that the people can readily 
be approached on a basis of good sense. It was 
Mme. Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler who insisted upon 


abandoning the free and complimentary ticket sys 








Hitt. 
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tem in New York, with the result that her recitals 
are crowded with a paying audience, and it was 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi who illustrated that peo- 
ple would pay even to hear pupils sing. Bravo, 
ladies! The musical people are, through you, 
taught that their profession is just as worthy of 
substantial recognition as any other, and that is 


We need 


more ethics in the musical profession, particularly 


the gaining of a great ethical victory. 


on the part of critics who adulterate their pro- 
fessional work with al] kinds of commercial trans- 

















actions under the assumed garb of literature. But 
of this more anon. 

[ am going to print the names of all the young 
ladies who as pupils of Blanche Marchesi sang at a 
pupils’ recital for which a large audience paid ad- 
In to trace them 
through this list, and see what became of these sing- 
They were the Misses Mollie Vernon-Har- 
court, Margaret Thorburn, Emma Davidson, Eliz- 


mission. years come we can 


ers. 


abeth Baird, Lydia Obrée, Constance Finney, Lily 
Sevier, Pauline Theurer, Beatrice Erna, Nellie Hol- 
ford, Nina Tailarde, Florence Castelle, Eleanor Be- 
van and Mrs. Bradford Bach. 


Cowent Garden. 





The old Covent Garden Opera House where His 
Majesty’s Royal Opera Company performs is, so far 
», a replica of the New York 


oO 
g¢ 


as its performances 
Metropolitan Opera House, as it was conducted by 
Maurice Grau. Mr. Grau copied strictly from Lon 
don. The same forces appear as in New York, with 
the exception of those who are eliminated by Melba, 
for Melba is the the which 
keeps Sembrich off the list and limits other engage- 


of 


power behind throne, 


ments. Stage effects are somewhat in advance 


ours, and the mise-en-scéne is not the anachronistic 
jumble of nonsense which the critics of the New 
York daily press praised as marvelous until Mr. 
Grau, on his retirement, himself admitted their in 
congruity | that scenery was a matter he 


'y saying 


never bothered with. Then they suddenly agreed 


with Mr. Grau. 
Phe 
lines of the old Italian Opera Houses, La Scala in 
Milan and San Carlo in Naples with its tiers of 
It is an old and superannu- 





classical 





Covent Garden interior follows the 


CcOOps called boxes. 
ated style, the boxholders appearing merely above 


their waists and looking like Punches and 


so many 
Judies hidden away in their mysterious little cham 
bers. They must get up, bend forward and cast 
about to see any other part of the house than is 
within their visual angle. The great, sweeping horse- 
shoe, with its open boxes exposed to all view as we 
have it, and the magnificent circles terracing above 
them filled with an animated public and with men 
and women, the latter in exquisite toilets and capari 
soned in artistic jewelry, is a sight next to which the 
frigid, stiff and obscured audience put away in som 
encased with narrow halls and 


bre surroundings, 


limited exits, is not in evidence. 
(And 


the influences of Wagner’s common sens¢ 


dictum regarding encores has not yet reached 
London, for the audience breaks in upon a so- 


prano or tenor’s high note with the usual emotional 
applause, while the close of the phrase, if ending in 
an orchestral tutti, is destroyed, as usually in 
New York, by the applause coming before the tutti 
ends. The musical idea is therefore as little ap 
preciated in London as in operatic New York, and 
the phenomena are the same. Of course, it is the 
ld operatic tradition, coming from the time when 
the orchestra was merely a big mandolin accom- 
paniment and before Hector Berlioz and Richard 
Wagner called for different treatment. So far as 
Great Britain and the United States are concerned, 
the opera audiences have as yet not heard of this 
thing—this co-ordination of solo, chorus and or- 
chestra—the orchestra continuing, as they believe 
and act, in its old subordinate position. Opera 
audiences are, however, proverbially the last to be 
through the they 


consist of many elements that are far from musical, 


reached educational system; 
that make no musical pretensions and that are in- 
terested, if at all, in the star and the personality of 
Hence Melba’s splendid militant influ- 
ence in the control of the London operatic field, 


the star. 


which was possible only through the star system 
and its development of individualism. She has 
never forgiven Jean de Reszké for suggesting to 
sriinhilde New 
But 


her to sing the “Siegfried” in 


York, which she did once and never again. 
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Jean had no other motive than to train her for his 
Siegfried, yet she cannot be convinced of that 
Melba must be admired for her excellent control 
of affairs outside of her own singing, which con- 
tinues to be as superb and cold as ever. As a vocal 
ist she remains easily as one of the few great pro- 


pounders and expounders. 


Song Composers. 


Of more than passing interest as song compe- 
titions presented by Charles Phillips, of London, I 
am going to ask THE MusicaL CouRIER to pub- 
lish the whole circular herewith, as there is still 
sufficient time for American composers to send in 
their songs, and Mr. Phillips would no doubt ex- 








] 


hat must be the string the publishers are playing 
And to me it is amazing that the great daily 
three of 


bring 


upon 
two and 


f this stuff 


papers every few weeks devote 


their long columns to reviews 0 


advertisements of the publishers, of course, 


about this servility, but it seems astonishing. Why, 


not give such recommendations 


this paper would 


as the daily papers of London pass upon this sick 


ening effusion of incompetents for any kind of 
money offered The paper could not afford it 
How can the London daily papers afford it? Isn't 


it 
right here in the midst of civilization in the twen 
Sheet 


recommended to the 


a marvel that things of that nature can exist 


music, not worth 


people 


tieth century? printing, 


by great dailies in re 








































Mont Dore—Tue Casino 
tend the offer a few weeks to accommodate our 
\merican composers. There must certainly be 


hundreds of good, unpublished songs in the desks 
of composers on our side, and this is an opportunity 


for getting excellent publicity: 


iHE BARNS-PHILLIPS 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 





(Under the Concert Direction of E. L. Robinson.) 
Miss Erne: Barns (Mrs. Cuas. PHILLIPS) 
CHARLES PHILLIPS 
Ninth Series 
Becustein Hai, Lonpon 
November 3, / February 9, | 
1903 190. 
December 5, } Mar« 12, } 4 
SonGc COMPETITION 
\ Prize or Five Guineas will be given for the best u 
published song (or two short songs) with English words 
Ihe successful song will be sung by Charles Phill 
one of the concerts of the ninth series, and the 
of the words and music must be assigned to him 
THe Sonc Witt Be PusiisHep by Messrs. Elkin & Cc 
Ltd., 8 and 10 Beak street, Regent street, London, W., and 
the arrangements made provide for a royalty be paid 
to the composer 
(The name and address of the composer must not ap 
pear on the manuscript, but must be written on a sep 
irate sheet of paper, and enclosed with the manuscript.) 


The judges of this competition will be well known mem 
bers of the musical profession 
All manuscripts must be sent on or before October 1 to 


Chas. Phillips, 8 Manor Mansions, Hampstead, and will 
be returned, prvvided they are accompanied by 3d. in 
postage stamps 


It is amazing to observe the avalanche of badly 


written, unsingable, worthless and absolutely 


trashy songs coming annually from the presses of 
Whither 


the music 


English and French music publishers. 
It 
halls, where only now and then a new song is ac- 
Who pays for the publica- 


does the stuff go? is not heard in 
cepted by the public. 
tion of sheet music most of which never reaches a 
Is it 
the conceit of people who are influenced by the 


idea that they 


second edition and is never heard of again? 


are sonz -Omposers or composers? 





AND Opera Houst 


turn for advertising! There can be no Art prog 
ress under such conditions. 
All Kinds. 
Constantin von Sternberg or Adler von Stern 


berg, as he is at times announced, has been playing 


in St. Petersburg, having sailed from Philadelphia, 
where his conservatory is located, as early as May 
14. Someone writes this to the paper and I am in 
receipt of the letter. Great success, &c., is an 


nounced, and I should be only too happy to give de 


tails, but I have not seen a single Russian paper from 
\rchangel to Tiflis that prints a word on this inter 
Mr Von doubt 


supply the missing links on his return from Kischen 


esting news Sternberg will no 


( ffskyopolis 


_* -_-* 
_— ‘= 


M. Gailhard, head of the Paris Grand Opéra, says 


that he is going to the United States to hear “Parsi 


fal,” and that its production in our country will then 





give him the privilege, through precedence, to pro 


duce “Parsifal” in Paris Chat is an entirely novel 


view of taking advantage of precedence 


as 

Madame Breval, of the Paris Grand Opera, is 
here at Mont Dore for cure, and | learn that the 
widow of the late Ambroise Thomas is also staying 
here for a while 

on in 

Rud. Aronson has procured all the rights for the 

production of “Erminie” in France This opera 


\ronson’s manage 
the 


was given in York under 


New 
— 


ment more than 1,200 times I believe—anyway 


biggest run ever known. He is arranging a syndi 
cate to produce it in Paris 


ee 


. ae 
“= 


_ 


Ziegfeld, of Chicago, is traveling in 
He is either up in the Alps or down 


Mark 


Dr. Florence 
Central Europe 
in the Rhine \ronson, of Chicago, is also 


in Europe. BLUMENBERG. 
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The De Reszkes’ 
Next Season. 


MONT DORE, FRANCE, JULY 21, 1903. 

M JEAN DE RESZKE yesterday informed me 

* that the Czar of Russia had commanded 
him and his brother to appear at the Imperial Opera 
House of St. Petersburg for January, February and 
March, 1904, the information having reached here 
from Edouard de Reszké, who is at present on the 
Poland. The De Reszkés are 
‘command” from the C 


domain in Russian 


Russian subjects, and a ‘ zar 
is equivalent to obedience, and no artist could risk 
a request to heard. The 
Czar before issuing the command 
heard that the brothers were not to 


the United States this coming 


even be 


ro to 
season, otherwise he would not have 
ordered their attend- 


demanded or 


ance. The perquisites at St. Peters- 
burg are not dangerously congestive 
of a bank account, even a bank ac- 
count of a European opera singer. It 
is generally known that the income 
of opera singers in Europe as com- 
pared with the income they receive in 
the United States is about ten to one 
or twenty to one in favor of our ap- 
preciative country; and I say income, 
annual income. If some of them do 


attain a fairly large payment per ap- 


cases, by those who could ill afford the expense, and, as 
little discretion seems to be exercised by those responsi- 
ble for the concert giving, and as all and sundry seem 
anxious to attract attention in the summer months—that 
is, precisely at the time when sensible people prefer to be 
out of doors—it is small wonder that the bitter cry has 
gone up that concerts do not pay. Without being unduly 
harsh, one wonders how this can be otherwise. Some one 
has said that in its music the public asks for either rub- 
bish or the best; in executants it asks for the best, and 
nothing less need apply. Now, while a vast number of 
executants perform—execute is not too hard a term—the 
best music, very few indeed of them render it in a manner 
marked by any individuality of feeling, while fewer still 
forsake the beaten path and introduce new music of any 
value. It is easy to see that, speaking generally, concerts 
do not pay because of the average mediocrity of the per- 
formers and the performances, and because of the steady 
conventionality of the programs—and not a little because 
of their length. Music is m a sense too cheap—that is, 
there is so much too much of music of a kind that even 


Berlin, paying out large sums to give concerts or 
recitals for the purpose of securing such criticism 
as any or all the mediocrities get from the same 
sources? And who reads the criticisms? The 
world does not even know that they were printed 
(outside of the local world merely) unless they are 
published through these columns. The article 
above reprinted from the London Times is one of 
the many evidences that the time has finally been 
reached when the strain can no longer be endured. 
This past course has been so futile for many really 
excellent artists that its continuance is exceedingly 
doubtful. If the United States continues to reject 
these débutants, the London and Berlin début con- 
certs must inevitably cease. 
More Engagements Offered. 
No doubt the substance of the following from 
the of the Herald of 
yesterday is already known in Amer- 


Paris edition 


ica: 





BOURREE D'AUVERGNE 


Présentation des Dames 


CarLsBaD, Sunday.—Heinrich Conried 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, of New York, has just succeeded, 
during his visit here, in securing a condi 
Miss Edith Walker 
one the greatest 
mezzo sopranos now in Europe 

Miss Walker is a “Kammer-Saengerin” 
at the court of Emperor Franz Josef, and 


tional contract with 


who is considered of 





for the past few seasons has been the lead 
ing prima donna of the Imperial Opera 
House at Vienna. She has received numer 
ous decorations from various royal and im 
perial personages for her singing 

Mr. Conried had several audiences with 
Prince Montenuovo, the Emperor’s cham 
berlain, to secure His Majesty's consent to 
Miss Walker’s engagement with the Met- 
ropolitan Company. As Miss 
Walker is an American, however, it is be 


Opera 





pearance, the number of these en- 
gagements is so insignificant com- 
pared to an American season that 
the total resources during a year of 
singing are absurdly small when 


placed in juxtaposition with an American season's 
resources. No doubt the Czar’s operatic impresario 
would not dare to propose to the two De Reszkés 
any of the usual small stipends paid to the average 
singers. Massini, who has been singing almost 
exclusively for years past in Moscow, Kieff, Odessa 
and other Russian cities, derives an annual income 
45,000 roubles, or $23,000 American 
money; but we must allow that 45,000 roubles in 


Russia is about equal to that amount of dollars in 


of about 


the United States. Less known singers must sing 
for the usually ridiculously small sums now gener 


ally 


to 


known be paid and exposed through the 
efforts of this paper to get at the truth. 

\t any time he wishes to sing at the Grand Opera 
House, Paris, Jean de Reszké can do so, as Gail- 
the manager, has given him carte blanche. 
At Monte 
Carlo, where Guinsburg is manager, the same cus- 
tom obtains regarding De Reszké. At London he is 
excluded by Melba and her powerful coterie, and 
one of these days any bright English journalist with 
in inclination can do a fine piece of newspaper work 
by getting down into the substratum of this London 
operatic situation. It is interesting, and probably 
the management itself will be surprised at the clever- 


hard, 
One week’s notice is all that is necessary. 


ness with which it has been utilized. 


Quickly Indorsed. 


In my preceding letter I commented on the condi- 
tion of the London concert field, and I refer the 
readers of the paper to that article, whereupon they 
will observe that it must have been written simul- 
taneously with the following from the London Times 
of July 18; the date of my letter will show. The 
limes says: 
season 


now 
ince it offered little enough of 


he concert season i practically dead—a 


1] 


which few will regret, 
quality to keep its memory green. In the matter of quan- 
tity the story is different. For a month or two, concerts 


to any number between twenty and forty were given each 


week—given, it is to be feared, in a very large number of 





the really good runs a great risk of being overlooked be 
cause of the numbed mental condition of those who have 
to attend concerts. In a word, the concert givers them- 
selves are very largely responsible for the state of affairs 
they deplore. Were the police or the L. C. C. to forbid 
unlicensed concert givers as they® forbid unlicensed cab 
drivers, the meritorious and the deserving would come by 
their own. In this free (musical) country, license has an 
other meaning, and it is this which is the root of the evil. 
This constitutes a virtual admission that I rep- 
resented the condition, both the Times 
writer and I see obliquely, which I may claim is 
doubtful. “Concerts do not pay.” Yes, that is 
the cry. How can they be made to pay when thou- 
sands of tickets are passed around freely; when 
the public knows that many are given to advertise 
pianos? The people are not going to pay in order 
to give piano manufacturers a profit on top of their 
advertising profit. How can they be made to pay 
when the Times and other daily papers give enor- 
mous space in criticising, as it is called, any and 
all these public performers who give these con- 
certs merely to secure the criticisms and who make 


unless 


it their business to utilize the services of some of 
the critics in various tender forms as advisers or 
program suggesters or otherwise before the con- 
cert takes place? Many musical people know this 
and the public that patronizes music begins to learn 
it, and is that public then expected to pay for such 
concerts? All one has to do is to take a reminis- 
cent look at the past London season, with the loss 
of a vast fortune on the part of the concert givers. 
That tremendous mountain of criticism piled up 
during the London season finally leaves the readers 
of the London daily papers in such a maze of 
doubt, hesitation and perplexity regarding all that 
has happened that all discernment and judgment 
Even the names of the artists are at 
once forgotten; no single one shines forth with 
sufficient brilliancy to obscure any other—that is, 
judging from the criticisms. 

‘How much longer, then, are the artists going to 
continue to keep up this thing in London and in 


are crushed. 





lieved that there will be no question about 
her receiving the leave of absence asked 
ior. 

Miss Walker is one of the group of singers who 
for the past years have been identified with the 
Vienna Opera. She has been heard in Dresden and 
other musical centres, but to sing before the audi- 
ence of the Metropolitan is a problem she must 
solve. It is hoped that she will dispense with an 
inclination to sing flat, for like so many German 
singers, this tendency, coming after years of habit, 
is difficult to eradicate. 
the aid of some good American vocal teacher, as 


Sut it can be done with 


the past has shown. 


=e 
~— 


= 
Tamagno has been singing at Stressa, Italy, at 
private affairs. Those who have lately heard him 
say that his voice is still as cyclonic as ever and 
that he still deviates from the pitch. His style of 
singing makes this inevitable. 
Se <= 
The Bourrée is still played and danced on the 
green swards of Auvergne, and I herewith send a 
photograph of an actual scene of bourrée, al 
though up in the mountains they do it with a more 
rustic flavor than here in the valley. 


3LUMENBERG. 








Incorporated Opera. 


Pe Bostonians, a theatrical and operatic organiza- 
tion, was incorporated on July 29 at Albany, with a 
capital of $100,000. The principal office is in New York 
city. The directors are: Henry Clay Barnabee, William 
H. MacDonald, A. Parker Nevin, Emile Buguiere and 
Loudon G, Charlton, of New York city. 








Loevensohn. 
ARIX LOEVENSOHN, famous Belgian ’cello vir 
tuoso, whose tour next fall through the United 
States and Canada will be engineered by Rudolph Aron- 
son, was the soloist on July 2 at the inaugural concert ‘at 
he Kursaal in Ostende. 








Elsa Ruegger Abroad. 
LSA RUEGGER, the well known ’cello virtuosa. at 
present is giving concerts in Russia. She will spend 
next winter in Germany. 
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Hore Cecil, Lonpon, \ 
July 25, 1903 

ITH the exception of the early perform- 
ances of the “Ring” enterprise has not 
been the most salient feature of the pres- 
ent season at Covent Garden. Indeed 
until Monday last, when M. Missa’s new 
one act opera “Maguelone” was produced, 





nothing that bore even the faintest suspicion of novelty 
has been included in the bill. We are, of course, always 
grateful for small mercie nd after a prolonged course of 
“Faust,” “Romeo,” “Rigoletto,” “Tannhauser’ and “Lo- 
hengrin” it is pleasant to have something fresh over which 
to exercise one’s brain. Nevertheless it cannot be denied 
that the world of art would not have been very much the 
poorer if “Maguelone” had never been written 

he libretto, I take it, did not cost its author, M. Michel 
Carré, any very terrible mental effort. The story, briefly 
put, runs thus: Maguelone, the daughter of fisher folk, 
who are dead before the action of the opera begins, is 
in the position, not uncommon among operatic heroines, 
of being passionately adored by two men. The most fa- 
vored of the two is a promising young wrecker, Castel 


lan by name, whose profession, of course, enables him to 


load the lady of his heart with costly presents, which lie 
quite outside the means of his rival, who follows the 
comparatively humdrum calling of a brigadier in the 


service of the customs house. To Maguelone’s credit ‘be 


it said that she is at first wholly ignorant of her lover's 


iefarious profession, and apparently imagined that he 
catches the pearly necklaces and diamond tiaras with 
which he loads her in his nets, along with the fish. The 


earlier part of the opera is devoted to the elucidation of 
the in the Maguelone stands 
toward her two admirers, but the excitement grows in- 
tense when an aged seaman, one Batonde, comes forward 
and breaks the news to the that the brigadier, 
Cabride, has discovered Castellan’s dread secret and pro- 
very evening. Mague- 


position which guileless 


heroine 


poses to effect his arrest on that 
lone decides that she must save Castellan at all costs, so 
she intercepts Cabride when he is on his way to execute 
his deep laid plots, and attempts by her fascinating little 
ways to make him forget his mission. Cabride, however, 
is adamant, and Maguelone is at last reduced to the ne- 


f avowing her love for Castellan amd imploring 


cessity < 


asa 


back 






takes the blame of the murder upon herself and the cur- 
tains falls 


Ss & 
It will be seen at once that this is not at all the sort 
of opera to which it is possible to take the young per- 
son. The only respectable character in it, Cabride—for it 


was entirely Maguelone’s fault that he went wrong—comes 
to an untimely end, and vice triumphs. Any French jury 
would, of course, acquit Maguelone on the spot, and we 
can only picture her enjoying years of uninterrupted bliss 
with the chosen of her heart, who, 
to the head of his profession. If M 
him a smuggler, the matter would have been altogether 
We can all sympathize with that romantic figure 


no doubt, rose quite 


Carré had only made 


different 
the smuggler, and, indeed, we are smugglers ourselves in 
hundred 
of 
the 


a mild sort of way when we forget to declare a 


cigarettes or omit to make the steward a present our 


handy little Tauchnitz editions 
But I doubt if anyone, with the possible exception of those 


before leaving ship 
ever considered the profession of 
and | could 
a gentleman who would, if the op 


only too delighted to provide me with 


actually engaged in it, 


a wrecker as anything but immoral, for one 
never sympathize with 
portunity offered, b« 


a watery grave 


oe 
= <& 
However, the “strong meat” in the libretto is by no 


means reflected in the music, which represents the modern 
French that 
of the music has a certain prettiness, but it is of a kind 
within the 
knowledge of how to write for the voice and the orchestra 
M. Missa has founded his music almost entirely on a num 
ber of folk beautiful 
but owe none of their beauty to the composer at present 
These he has treated in a manner that 


its mildest. I will not deny much 


school at 


that lies reach of almost any composer with a 


melodies, which certainly are very 


under discussion 


suggests by turns Puccini, Leoncavallo, Mascagni, Wag 
ner, Gounod and Massenet. He has, indeed, if we may 
judge from his score, no individual style He is un 
doubtedly a clever writer, but he has nothing much to 


say, and though he has, I understand, achieved some suc 
cess in light opera, it seems scarcely probable that he will 
repeat that success in serious opera. The music is always 
sweet, but it is altogether undramatic, and never once does 
he succeed in breathing the spirit of the action in his score 


wee 
— 
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wherewith she enlivened the merrymaking of the gang of 
wreckers. But this, like most of the music, was appar- 
ently a traditional air, and did not owe its existence to the 
fertile brain of the composer. M. Salignac made a good 
Cabride, M. Seveilhac sang well 
Journet did all that was possible for the 


Castellan, the gentle 


as 


wrecker, and M 


small part of Batonde. M. Flon conducted 
a <4 





“Maguelone,” being too short in itself to make up an 


evening's entertainment, was preceded by the third act of 


“Manon,” and followed by the fourth act of “La Favor 
ita,” so that those who sat out the performance could not 
complain of lack of variety. The principal parts in the 
former were taken by Mile. Mary Garden, M. Plangon, 
M. Gilibert, M. Seveilhac and M. Salignac, while in the 
latter Signor Bonci sang his great song magnificently 
M. Journet made an excellent Balthazar d Mme. Kirk 


by Lunn was the Leonora 


-_s 
v= 
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Ihe performance of “La Bohéme” on Saturday evening 
introduced us to a new and most excellent Musette in the 
person ot Mile. La Palme The new singer, who should 
prove a most valuable addition to the Covent Garden 
forces, is of French-Canadian extraction The most re 
markable feature of her performance on Saturday was 
that, though she was making her first appearance on any 
Stage, one wi uld have thought er act ss ot 
experience She obviously possesses natural dramatk 
ability of an order that is not too common among opera 
singers. She portrayed the character of the wayward 
capricious, yet good hearted Musette with absolute h 
fulness, and it was perhaps the best interpretation of the 
part that we have ever seen at ¢ ve Garde Dhe 
cellence of her singing, moreover, is in no way 
the excellence of her acting. She has a very h and 
pure voice, which has obviously been well trained ri 
quality is perfectly even, and she sings her high B's with 
out a semblance of forcing. It is a pity that Mlle. La 
Palme’s first appearance took place so late in the season 
for we should have bee:. glad to see her in other parts 
It is to be hoped however, tha “ y S 
postponed, and that she w have further opportunities 
of distinguishing herself next year 

eS & 

The whole performance was one of more than average 
excellence. Madame Melba scarcely looks the part of a 
consumptive, any more than M. Gilibert suggests a starv 
ing musician 3ut Madame Melba sings so admirably 
and, indeed, acts so well in this part, wi ile M. Gilibert 
so sterling an artist, that one would be sorry to see their 
places filled by anyone els Signor Bonci was, as he 
always is, an ideal Rudolf, while the parts of Marcel and 
Colline could hardly have been better filled than by Sig 
nor Scotti and M. Journet ZARATHUSTRA 

Henry Russell. 
ENRY RUSSELL, the well known professor of sing 
ing, has been appointed a member of the teaching 
staff of the Santa Cecilia Academy, Rome No Englist 
man has ever before held a similar position at this famous 


conservatory 


Plans for the Coming of Richard Strauss. 
Sir 


be 


Richard auss are ¢ 1! 


HE plans for the coming of 


plete His tour in America will directed 














Cabride to save him. This Cabride promises to do if Henry Wolfsohn. The noted composer will make his first 
Maguelone will consent to what the synopsis designated Such success as the opera scored was principally due appearance before an American audience in an orchestra 
“shameful bargain.” The lady at first agrees to his to Madame Calvé, who, as Maguelone, was absolutely concert, which will be followed by a recital in conjun 
proposal, but immediately afterward she repents of her at her best. The part, it is said, was written for her, and tion with Mme. Strauss-de Ahna as vocalist, Mr. Straus 
decision, and an exciting struggle is taking place upon it certainly suited her to perfection. Her coquetting was presiding at the piano. He wil! then conduct a number of 
the stage when Castellan returns after a capital night’s absolutely irresistible, and it was small blame to Cabride orchestral concerts throughout the United States. princi 

work on the sea shore with his gang, and, seeing how if he fell a victim to her charms. She was provided, too, pally his own compositions. Strauss will also appear in 
matters stand, rushes forward and stabs Cabride in the with some exceedingly good songs, which she sang ad- limited number of recitals, together with Mme. Strauss-d 

To save her lover from an early grave Maguelone mirably, particularly a little tragedy about two lovers Ahna, in the larger cities 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


BERLIN, SCHOENEBERG, HAUPTSTRASSE, 20A. 


| 


Maurice Strakosch once said to 
writer: “You don’t know, my dear fellow, what 
an amount of praise I can stand.” What the 
great impresario, vocal teacher, accompanist 
and man of the world meant to convey was 
clear enough and yet, paradoxical as it 
seem, there are not so very many men who survive big 
An example which proves this fact was 





the 


HE late 


may 


doses of praise. 
last week given by Director Morwitz at the Berliner The- 
ater. He and his summer opera have been treated with the 
utmost liberality by the Berlin critics, the praise he earned 
having been to a large extent justified. The public, too, 
seemed willing to appreciate this fact, and even when the the- 
atre was not crowded the audience made up in enthusiasm 
what so often it lacked in numbers. It showed good judg- 
ment, for the climax of the successes of the Morwitz opera 
was not attained by means of “stars,” but by a well 
rounded, carefully prepared and worthily staged perform- 
ance of Beethoven's “Fidelio.” The praise bestowed upon 
it on all sides seems to have gone to the head of Director 
Morwitz, for immediately afterward he offered his clients 
a performance of “Le Prophéte” which was little short of 
a mutilation. Even if one does not care for Meyerbeer, or 
for ‘“Le Prophéte” in particular, one must in the name of 
all that is fair protest against such an inartistic outrage 
against the dead composer and against the paying public. 
Though the latter is a not overfastidious one, and its de- 
mands upon summer opera have from long experience been 
screwed down to a pretty low level, there were protests 
and groans at last Thursday night’s performance which 
must have made it clear to Director Morwitz that even the 


worm will turn when trodden upon. I exempt Miss 
Schereschewsky, whose sympathetic alto voice sounded 
well, and who delivered with taste the part of Fides. Mrs. 


Oberthal, sang ac- 
Meyerbeer’s music 


Koenig as Bertha, and Mr. Fanta as 
but all the rest 
makes far higher demands upon soloists, chorus and or- 
chestra the Morwitz opera can fulfill. 
Even the of the Berliner The- 
atre is entirely inadequate for the demands made upon it 
in the matter of a decent scenic representation of “Le Pro- 


ceptably, was awful 


than forces of the 


mere technical apparatus 


phete.” Why then attempt such a performance, of which 
the director must have known in advance that it could only 
have been an abortion? Well, the reason given for the at- 
tempt is the first appearance here as guest of a new heroic 
tenor named Eugen Guszalewicz, who insisted upon mak- 


ing his début in the part of Le Prophéte. When tenors in- 


1 


the impotent, if 


This we all know, and hence 


sist, director is to a certain extent 


not entirely hors de combat. 


even 


July 21, 1903. 


there would have been an excuse for Director Morwitz’s 
vandalism if Mr. Guszalewicz’s impersonation of the title 
part in Meyerbeer’s opera would have warranted the at- 
tempt. This, however, was by no means the case, for the 
guest’s singing was the poorest of any that was heard upon 
the stage on that occasion. He is no singer at all, but a 
shouter, who, having no high notes, forces his voice out 
of pitch in a vain attempt at reaching them. They all 
were, and fell, flat. Histrionically, too, Mr. Guszalewicz 
was a very poor specimen of a prophet. One does not need 
to think of Niemann in this role, but one can expect of a 
modern dramatic tenor that he no longer stands in front 
of the footlights, face to the audience, when he bawis out 
a hymn to his followers. Guszalewicz should learn how 
to sing before attempting a second appearance as Le Pro- 
phéte! 
es & 


It was of course impossible for the Leichner Richard 
Wagner Monument Committee to ignore the “declaration” 
against the International Musical Congress, signed as it 
was by some of the most noted among the musical scientists 
and pedagogues of Germany. Herr Commerzienrath Leich- 
ner tries to offset these names by numbers, as will be seen 
from the following answer he sent to the papers which 
published the “declaration”: “One could, in view of the 
extraordinary persistency of the continued attacks, come to 
the idea that the combined monument and festival commit- 
tees were now really in the lonesome position ascribed to 
them, and caricatured even in the funny papers. A look 
into the workrooms and official documents of the commit- 
tee, however, would convince anybody of the contrary, who 
wants to be thus convinced. Whoever has been witness to 
the arrival, distribution and answering of only a single 
day’s mail for the festival committee will with sincere 
satisfaction own up to the confession that the tremendous 
amount of work done by the committee, despite all counter- 
mines of its opponents, has now already secured a grati- 
fying result, which promises the most brilliant final syé 
cess. 

“Despite the.fact that the centre of gravity of the in- 
cessant attacks, continued to these very last days, was 
most strongly applied to an effort to alienate the home 
sympathies from our festival arrangements, there have been 
those who with genuine enthusiasm responded from all 
parts of Germany to the call for participation. Not less 
than 400 illustrious names of German admirers of Wag- 
ner’s art does the list of the honorary committee contain. 
A sample taken offhand from this imposing array of names 














makes it evident that members of all ranks with rare 
unanimity will on the occasion of the consecration festival 
gather around his monument for the purpose of honoring 
the master. 

“Scarcely less numerous are the applications for partici- 
pation that came to us from France. Here, too, the qual- 
ity of the names of those who promised to come, as shown 
in the registered letters in the archives of the committee, 
speaks louder than any sort of argument. 

“Great Britain, with a participation of 260 important 
personages, follows closely in the wake of the French Re- 
public. Among the number are members of the British 
royal family, of the government secretaries, of the royal 
musical high schools and colleges, as well as representa 
tives of all the musical societies of England, Scotland and 
Wales. 

“As regards Russia and the Scandinavian countries, the 
accepting answers to the invitations, which went off much 
later, have so far come in in proportionately small num 
Nevertheless, it can today be accepted as a fact 

sat from Sweden and Norway about forty, from Den- 
.nark an equal number, and from Russia nearly 160 partic- 
ipants in the monument festivities will arrive in Berlin. 
Feeblest represented up to today are Italy, Spain and the 
Oriental countries. From Egypt and India, however, we 
have some acceptances, the senders of which will be able 
to represent worthily the musical interests of these coun- 
tries. 

“From the United States the last transatlantic mail alone 
brought no less than 143 acceptances. 

“Now, as regards the much discussed five days’ Interna 
tional Music Congress, there have been received up to date 
no less than 780 applications from all over the globe, 
among them numerous names of the highest rank, whose 
bearers have agreed to deliver valuable lectures for the 
different sections of the congress. Almost all universities 
and great musical academies of this and foreign countries 
will send delegations to the congress, which therefore is 
bound to pass off in just as momentously interesting as 
For this reason the committee sees in 


her 


brilliant a manner. 


the ‘declaration’ of the protesting gentlemen—three of 
whom by the way had previously sent in their written 
announcement of particjpation in the International Music 


Congress—no cause whatsoever to allow itself to be in 
fluenced or restricted thereby. It will, on the contrary, 
with the co-operation of the approved powers from the 
circles of musical scientists and music pedagogues from 
all countries who have placed themselves at the commit 
tee’s service carry through the International Music Con 
gress to the best of its ability. 


(Signed) “L. LeEICHNER, 
“President of the Combined Monument and Fes 
tival Committee.” 
Et 


So far so good. But then Herr Commerzienrath Leich 
ner in a further communication to the papers begins to 
divulge some of the names from the 143 acceptances that 
came from the United States with the transatlantic 
mail alone. You will easily notice that there 
musician among those enumerated by the president of the 
committee. He says: “There are in these acceptances 
those of the millionaires Frederick W. Vanderbilt and Wil 
liam Rockefeller with his family; furthermore, Edward 
H. Harriman, and Mrs. Harriman. Their appearances will 
make also Mrs. Joseph Drexel, the well known philan 
thropist of literary bent; the president of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce and art Maecenas, Morris K. Jes 
up and wife; Charles Levi Tiffany, well known for his 
artistic predilections, as well as many society people from 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Washington. known 
as Wagner admirers. Among these latter may 
tioned the senator for Rhode Island, George Peabody Wet 
in Washington all important ele 


last 


is not one 


be men 


more, at whose salon 
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ments, and especially musical master minds, are wont to 
assemble.” 

With regard to this latter publication the Berliner Tage- 
blatt somewhat caustically, but not unjustly, remarks: 
“The Wagner Monument Committee once more distributes 
manifestos in the style as if the object were an advertise- 
ment for the opening of a new casino at Nice or Monte 
Carlo, not for the celebrating of a master of the earnest- 
ness and sublimity of Richard Wagner. Joseph Joachim 
and Professor Stumpf, jointly with the most eminent 
among the German musical littérateurs and scientists, have 
warned in the ‘declaration’ published by us against 
attending a musical congress. This does not affect Mr. 
Leichner, however. For, as he informs us, ‘the mil- 
lionaires, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, &c.’ (as above), will 
come to the Wagner festival. Every simple music student 


stands nearer to Richard Wagner than these heroes 
of the dollar. But it is all a matter of jingling. 
Princes and millionaires—of these not enough can be 


gathered around the monument of Richard Wagner and its 
founder. The attempt, however, to draw the Crown Prince 
into the matter as protector of the music congress seems 
to have been frustrated in the eleventh hour through the 
publication of the ‘declaration.’ 
“The chief editor the 
lately was a member of th 


ue 


Boersen Courier, who till 


international committee, but 


ol 


withdrew from it, retaining nevertheless at the same time 
affair 
‘For their recherché purpose, for 
he puffs of the committee 


a kindly interest in the now also begins to sour on 
the matter. He 


a Richard Wagner celebration, t 


writes: 


are somewhat too bombastic. For this object the ful- 
some heralding of the festival guests, the pompous an- 
nouncements of the lectures, &c., are not exactly well 
fitted. Just because we are acquainted with the good inten- 
tions of the committee, and because its extraordinary ef- 
forts deserve thanks alone for these good intentions, we 
are bound to say once more: It is this small and yet so 
irritating outwardness which for the greater part has 


the gaping, regrettable discussion between the 


Wagner monument committee and the family, the closest 


caused 


artistic advisers as well as the oldest personal friends and 
admirers of Wagner. 
which has 


the ‘outwardness’ 


caused this ‘gaping discussion,’ it is the entire spirit per- 


“Indeed, it is not merely 


vading the management of the affairs that has done it: a 
spirit of réclame and of Byzantinism before royalty and 
dollars And with that one does not want to do homage 


forsooth a of taste 


to a Richard Wagener! It is matter 

for anybody to want to participate in such proceedings.” 
Ce a 
_— ve 


From reliable source I learn that the Coburg professor 


of scenery painting, Herr Brueckner, has refused to fur- 
nish the scenery for the proposed “‘Parsifal” performance 


at New York 


Bayreuth 


Professor Brueckner is the author of the 


“Parsifal” scenery, which is not of great merit 


Two of the stage pictures are very beautiful, and replete 
with “Stimmung” indeed. These 
rior in the Castle of the Holy Grail and the Good Friday 


are the cathedral inte- 


meadow in the first part of the third act. Of very doubt 


ful value is the much talked about moving scenery in the 


first and third acts, and above all the flower garden 


This is not even picturesque 
York 


will have no cause to grumble at the fact that 


scenery in the second act 
audiences 


Director 


Everything considered I think the New 


Conried was forced to order the new “Parsifal” scenery 


from Messrs. Kautsky and Rottonara, of Vienna 
eS 


“Curious Women,” a musical comedy by the neo-Italian 
Ermanne Wolf-Ferrari the first op- 
eratic novelty of the Munich next The 
piano score will appear early in September (Josef Wein- 


composer will be 


Opera season 


berger, Leipsic and Vienna), and will contain the original 


Italian and a German version of the text of the “musical 
comedy.” 

The Stern Conservatory of Music, under the direction 
of Prof. Gustav Hollander, just sends out the report oi 
the fifty-third year. The purely statistical data it con- 
tains are preceded by a entitled “Reminis- 
from the pen 


short essay 
cences of Anton Rubinstein as a Teacher,” 
of the head piano pedagogue of the Stern Conservatory, 
Prof. Dr. Ernest Jedliczka. The institute was frequented 
from September 1, 1902, to August, 1903, by altogether 
836 pupils, an increase of 90 against the preceding year 


Of the pupils 322 hailed from Berlin, 305 from othe 
parts of Germany, 55 from America, 6 from Africa, 3 
from Asia and 2 from Australia. The reports of the 
eyercise evenings, the public pupils’ concerts, the dra 
matic performances of the opera school, &c., give a con 
vincing and interesting illustration of the pedagogic activ- 
ity at this old renowned and excellent conservatory 
se & 

Hans Edgar Oberstaetter, a basso from the Elberield 
Opera House, who a few weeks ago sang with much 
success at the London Covent Garden German opera 
performances, has been engaged for Berlin by Baron von 
Huelsen. Some “guesting” appearances at the Berlin 


Royal Opera House early next season will precede, as 


usual, the definite closing of a contract of several years’ 


duration. 


eS & 
Joseph Chandon, not so long ago a famous basso, who 
during the seventies was one of the best liked artists of 
the Cologne Opera and later on sang with much success 


Main, Wiesbaden and Hamburg, died 











at Frankfort-on-the 
suddenly day before yesterday of apoplexy at Cologne 
Chandon left the stage only a few years ago, and since 
1900 resided at Cologne, his-wife’s home, where he made 
a living by giving singing lessons 
Ss € 

Joseph Joachim’s refusal to become a member of the 
international committee of honor for the Wagner m¢ 
ment celebration, because of the poss ble and again be 
cause of the not probable, presence of Cosima Wagner, 
as reported in a previous budget, calls to mind the fact 

t these two personages are old, yea very old, acquaint 
ances. When Joseph Joachim nearly half a century agé 
resided at Paris he found a chance to become acquainted 
with Franz Liszt, who in fact helped Joachim to his first 
public appearance in the French capital. Joachim was 


Liszt's me, and there he made 


t’s daughter, Cosi 


afterward also visited at 


the acquaintance of Lisz ma, with whom 


Thus these 
" 


ne 
1d 


he played many sonatas for violin and piano 
two people, as different as their musical development a 
affiliations became in after life, are joined by pleasant and 
abiding reminiscences of their youth 


a Za 


= <= 

The “Vision After the Ball,” pantomime composed by 
Prince Joachim Albrecht of Prussia, the premiére of 
which took place recently at the Liederspielhaus and was 


reported at length in these columns, has, despite its con 
parative lack of 
naiveté, been accepted fer performance n¢ 


stupidity, originality and innocuous 


the Royal Opera in Brunswick, where the prince's 

is Prince Regent, and at Bonn. I believe that sucl 
success would not have befallen the “Vision After the 
Ball” if the composer’s name were Meyer instead of 
Prince Joachim Albrecht of Prussia. The piano musi 
will have to be orchestrated before it can be performed 


in an auditorium of less miniature proportions than the 
Liederspielhaus in Kroll’s Garden at Berlin 
se <s 


A “spoken opera” is among the novelties which the 


dramatic publishing firm of Eduard Bloch in Berlin an 
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Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto, the Conried Grand 
Opera Co.; Mme. Sara Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera, Elberfeld, 
Germany ; Mme. de Pasquali soprano, Grand Opera, Italy; E Leon 
Rains, basso, Royal “pera House. Dresden, Germany; Joseph Baern- 
stein, basso, Grand Opera, Elberfeld. Germany ; Allen C. Hinckley, 
basso, Grand Opera, Hamburg, Germany; Elizabeth D. Leonard, con- 
tralto, concert. oratorio and song recital; Mme. Marie Rappold, 
soprano, concert, oratorio and song recital; Hildegard Hoffmann, 
soprano, concert oratorioand song recita!; Elsa Marshall soprano, 
concert, oratorio aud song recital; John Young, tenor, concert, 
oratorio and song recital; Henri G. Scott, basso. concert, oratorio 
and song recital, and other prominent singers now before the public 


Studio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: 3669 Plaza. 











Will resume teaching September 14, 1905. 


nounces for the coming season. Theodor Gerlach is the 





composer of this new genre of opera, which is said to 
have been written in the style of the “spoken songs.” 
rhe text of this spoken opera, which called “Liebes 
wogen” (“Love Waves”), was compiled by Gerlach from 
a cycle of Heine’s poem entitled Die Nordsee”’ A few 
scenes from this spoken opera were performed in a 
oncert at Breslau, where they are reported to have been 
received with public approval, and to have created a 
deep impression. It remains to be seen whether “Love 
Waves” will prove equally effective when spoken upon 
the operatic boards 
e €& 

St. Petersburg papers announce the fact that the Prin- 
cess Helena Georgjewna « maxe Altenburg, who by 
yirth is a Russian Grand Princes at present occupied 
with the arrangements for a publicati the cantatas of 
John Sebastian Ba n the Russian language at the Prin 
ess’ own expense The translation of the German texts into 
Russian has already been completed, and has passed the 
xamin ym censure e Ortl x ( I 

J €& 

Ihe following New Yorkers called at this office during 
the past week: Louis Michaelis, as usual at this time of 
the year, one of THe Mustcat ( RIER'S oldest and most 

hiul subscribers and friends, and an excellent pian 
pedagogue; Max Kramer, the well knowuw violin teacher, 
and William Bachman, whose musical mission brough* 
him to Berlis connection witl proposed public ap 
pearance here in Septe er next Miss Mampel, a New 
York p and puy Le ky, about whom (Miss 
Mampel, I mean, not Leschetizky) you will hear in the 
lear future O. |} 


Home for Aged Musicians. 


A T the recent nventior f the Music Teachers’ Na 
tional Association held at Ashe e, N. C., Carl W 
Grimm, of ( ut 


ncinnati, introduced a res 


m requesting 
he chair to appoint a committee of five members devise 
ways and means for the foundation and maintenance of a 

mal home for aged musicians e motion was car 

T I tne r pp \ e pre dent f the 

ciation, R et G. por the next 

ecting in St. I 04. | d be a grand 

t wit il 1 in library 

ic ill, organ, & It sl I uated on lovely 

grounds, near a great ‘ e, where the inmates of 
the home could go to zg Pp ind concerts 

Ihe money for the home is to be gained by yearly sub 

scriptions and endowments. Interest for it is be aroused 

among music teachers, likewise among all professional mu 

sicians and singers, and possibly among all connected with 


the music business—printers, engravers, publishers, instru 











ment makers, &c. The institution is be a pride of the 
united efforts of the musical professi It is certainly a 
highly honorable work and laudable undertaking of the 
M. T. N. A. It has already received the heart appre val 
and endorsément of the Southern Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 
Charles Tree's First Tour. 
wrarreapes rREE, the emin English | me, has 
been secured by Loudon G. Charlton for his first 

American tournée this seasor S nstant is the demand 
for Mr. Tree in London and the principal cities in the Eng 
lish provinces tl he ! come America for the 

ths of January and February, 1904 Last season Mr 
ree sang “Elijah’ ve three es, including three 
performances in |] H rep ry includ ve 
sixty oratorios and at is well as a ng list f 
French, Gern ul ] Englist ngs and ba 
ids and he Ke 4 eC y I ed ect Tf K ig t 
the East 


The Renowned Beritone. 
VOCAL STUDIO: 304 WEST 72D STREET, KEW YORK. 
Some of his Pupils: 


Katherine Bloodgood, 


Georg Fergusson, 
Maude Lillian Berri, 


Shanna Cumming, 


Rew Dork College of Music, 


128-130 Bast 58th Street. 


Carl Dufft, 
Florence Muiford. 








ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Directer. 





Private Instruction im Piane, Singing, Violin, ‘Celle and all 

vranches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT POR BEGINNERS. 

All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction ia 
a counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 

Students received dally. Cataleg sent om application. 





ACCOMPAN IST. 
LOUIS DANNENBERG, 
1845 Sevaenrs Aveuve, New Youa. 


PIANIST—-TEACHER 





TELEPHONE, 864 MORNINGSIDE, 
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ENRICHETTA GODARD. 





MILAN, ITALY, JULY I1, 1903. 


ALSOMAGGIORE in Italy is a health and 
pleasure resort of fashionable tendency, the 
rendezvous of many high class artists, operatic 
and dramatic, and at this season of the year is 
frequented. by a music loving public of critical 
taste—a public largely made up of wealthy 

foreigners and the cream of society from Milan, Rome and 

Florence, forming an audience such as would be found at 

the Scala, the Costanzi, the Pergola, San Carlo or the 

Fenice. And to such an assemblage of connoisseurs of 

wealth, fashion and rank—in the presence of many of 

Italy’s most famous opera singers—an American prima 

donna has been singing Violetta in Verdi’s “Traviata” with 

extraordinary and brilliant success, a success all the 
greater because difficult of achievement under such trying 


conditions 





However, this Traviata, this “Lady of the Camelias,” 
Signora Enrichetta Godard, proved herself an artist equal 
to the occasion and triumphantly carried everything be- 
fore her, winning laurels and golden opinions from the 
general public, as well as from the artists present, among 
them one of the greatest tenors known in Italy rising to 
his feet and exclaiming “straordinaria !” 

The audiences were wildly enthusiastic in their applause, 
the gratification of some prompting them to interrupt the 
scenes with demonstrations of approval, and many were 


the curtain calls for Enrichetta Godard, with cries of 
brava, bene and bis! 
This success ,of Enrichetta Godard as Violetta in 


“Traviata” at the Teatro Ferrario, Salsomaggiore, has in- 
deed been so pronounced that immediately three other en- 
gagements resulted; two of these were offered the prima 
donna for a series of representations of the same opera at 
Viareggio and Suzzara near Mantua, respectively, both in 
the Comunale of principal theatre of the place. 

The third offer is an engagement far more significant, 
carrying with it much importance and artistic influence 
bearing on the singer’s future. This is a contract, duly 
signed and executed, and now in the possession of Sig- 
nora Enrichetta Godard, to sing as a prima donna soprano 
at the Scala Theatre of Milan during the season of 1903-4 
the part of Woglinda in “Oro del Reno,” “Rheingold” of 
Wagner (first production at the Scala), and other soprano 
roles of the regular repertory of that theatre to be given 
during said season. 

= = 

Enrichetta Godard, the interesting subject of this article, 
whose picture adorns the front cover page of this issue of 


[He Musicat Courter, comes from Boston, Mass. In 
private life the lady is Mrs. Wood, wife of John Quinby 
Wood, of Bucksport, Me., a prominent attorney, and 


for ten years a resident of Honolulu, Hawaii. When Mr. 
Wood came to Italy, Enrichetta Godard was making her 
début at the Teatro Municipale, of Modena, in the char- 
Elsa. This first operatic appearance took place 
n February, 1901, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
public of Modena is one of the most difficult and exacting 
Miss Godard’s début 
was very exciting to the Modenese and proved little short 


icter of 


audiences to sing for in all Italy. 
f being sensational, her Italian career actually commenc- 
ing with the role and in the role of a heroine—Wagner’s 
as may be learned from a long ac- 
written at the time and published in 
[March 13, 1901.—Ep.] 

In this performance of Elsa in Wagner’s “Lohengrin” 
M Godard had to battle for her rights and justice, which 


and that of the public 


count of the affair 


Tue Musicat Courter 


he won in fullest and most glorious measure. The local 
papers in fact called the contest a battle in which En- 
richetta Godard came off victorious, completely routing her 
cnemies 

He & 


This theatrical battle at Modena victoriously overcome 
ind still radiant with triumphant joy, Miss Godard, a beau- 





tiful young woman, sweet, modest, tall, graceful and dig- 
nified, the picture of an ideal Elsa, had now a different 
Lohengrin to answer, and in the answer she pledged her 
love with heart and hand to Mr. Wood, the man who had 
come from Hawaii to claim her as his bride. 

They were married in London in July, 1901, and Mrs. 
Wood retired from the operatic stage for a year to re- 
side in Paris. Her love of singing, however, proved too 
strong, and she was allowed to return to the stage, mak- 
ing her re-entrée at Brescia in the part of Mimi the fol- 
lowing year. 

The repertory of Enrichetta Godard includes Margherita 
(“Faust”), Violetta (“Traviata”), Desdemona (‘‘Otello,” 
Verdi), Mimi (“La Bohéme,” Puccini), Elsa (‘Lohen- 
grin”), Manon Lescaut (Massenet), Gilda (“Rigoletto”), 
Aida, “La Tosca,” besides many other roles. 

Thus far, in a short but brilliant career of a few sea- 
sons, Enrichetta Godard has achieved her third great suc- 
cess, “Traviata,” her début, as before noted, having been 
made in “Lohengrin” as Elsa, and her second appearance 
or return to the stage, was made as Mimi in “La Bohéme,” 
of Puccini at Brescia. The part of the Dumas-Verdi 
heroine was read and reread many times, and studied 
dramatically under the able guidance of the well known 
Milan master of Scena, Signor Francesco Mottino, and, 
beyond doubt, this faithful study and deep understanding of 
the nature and character of the woman to be portrayed in 
the opera of “Traviata” contributed much toward Signora 
Godard’s wonderful success—a veritable triumph for the 
singing actress. 

From the many congratulations and expressions of ap- 
probation anent the “Traviata” performance I cite in part 
the opinion of Maestro Giov. Gianetti, the conductor of 
the orchestra (and himself a composer of merit), who 
writes, “that he is truly happy to be able to express to 
Signora Godard all his enthusiasm on the impression made 
by her début in the opera “Traviata” at the Teatro of 
Salsomaggiore, revealing herself 4 complete artist of ex- 
ceptional qualities—an artist leaving nothing to be desired 
in comparison with the greatest interpreters of the modern 





’ 


lyric stage.’ 

Following below will be found some interesting critical 
reviews written on Enrichetta Godard’s interpretations of 
Mimi “La Bohéme”) and Violetta (“La Traviata’’), to- 
gether with telegrams from Salsomaggiore that appeared 


in musical papers of Milan. De_Ma-HEIbE. 


“LA BOHEME.” 


Mimi is the prepossessing Enrichetta Godard, an 
has a passion for the theatre. She presents herself in this serious 
profession fully equipped, has a voice silvery, insinuating and of 
She also possesses the 


American who 


great extension, trained in the best school. 
true physique du role, supplemented with a warm, passionate voice 
and distinguished action 

The first applause of the evening was given to the 
the racconto in the first act, followed by much more deserved ap 
plause for Mimi after the aria, “Mi chiamono Mimi.” At the end 
of the act there were three curtain calls. 

Special and meritorious applause was given the soprano Godard 
in the third act after the phrase, “Addio, senza rancor,” which she 
interpreted in gentlest and manner. A bis was de- 
manded and granted, followed by innumerable recalls. 

act Mimi, 
and at the end of the opera there was an imposing 


tenor after 


the sweetest 


In the fourth was applauded the phrase of “Grande 


come il mare,” 
ovation.—La Sentinella Bresciana, November 16, 1902. 


Especially féted was the fascinating Enrichetta Godard, a sweet 


and passionate Mimi.—La Sentinella, Brescia, November 17, 1902. 




















Excelling all others is the gracious Godard, who sings with such 
beauty and sentiment that every evening the public pays her special 
tribute, interrupting with meritorious bursts of applause at the end 


of the sweet phrase, “Addio senza rancor.”—La Sentinella, Novem 
ber 19, 1902. 





From the crowded and distinguished house which greeted the 
first performance of “‘La Bohéme,” by Puccini, one could not doubt 
that this composer had a strong hold on our public. The principal 
pieces were applauded, encores were demanded and the artists were 
called many times before the curtain at the end of each act. Very 
much applauded was the young Enrichetta Godard, who possesses 
a most excellent attitude for the stage. warm, 
of great range and perfect intonation. 
sonage of Mimi with much beauty and 


di Brescia, November 16, 1902. 


Her voice is clear, 


She renders the 


La 


poetic per 


sentiment Provincia 


The “Serata d’Onore” of the Enrichetta Godard called 
forth a warm demonstration of the appreciation in which our public, 
noteworthy for its number and deservedly holds this 
talented artist. She has made a deep impression by her very sweet 


and artistic singing, her brilliant, extensive and fresh voice, and by 


sweet 


distinction, 


The crashing applause, which 


became a 


her acting of unimpeachable elegance. 
was repeated frequently during the opera of “Bohéme,” 
beautiful ovation after La Godard had sung with exquisite art the 
She was then with many 


Piedmont 


“Jewel Song” from “Faust.” presented 
beautiful flowers from the impresario, the officers of the 
Royal La 
November 30, 1902. 


Cavalry and many admirers. Provincia di Brescia, 


The interest and admiration which Enrichetta Godard aroused 


from the first evening, in which she presented herself as Mimi, has 


increased with every representation, culminating with an imposing 





reception to this artist at her “Serata d’Onore.” Every seat m 
the theatre was taken and many were standing. The aristocracy 
was strongly represented in the boxes, and many officers were in 
evidence. 

Mimi’s first appearance was greeted with a warm ovation, and 
the prepossessing seratante was applauded, féted and called before 
the curtain many times during the evening; but especially warm 
was the demonstration at the end of the racconto of the first act, 
in the addio of the third act, and in the duet of the fourth act, 


where La Godard revealed such a wealth of voice and sentiment 


The heroine of Murger was given an interpretation entirely per 


sonal, rich with great study, an exquisite sense of the art and 
conscientious in every detail, however insignificant, all embellished 
by a beautiful personality and by a distinction which revealed 
nobility. Without any devices, but solely with artistic taste and 
sentiment, she obtained inspired effects. It is enough to remem 
ber the phrase in the third act, where the public was never able 
to restrain itself from interrupting La Godard with crashing ay 
plause, to realize the measure of passion and warmth she giv 


to her interpretation, creating a living Mimi; passing with natur 


ness from passionate bursts to gentle caressings of an enamored sou 





It was a wise choice to select the Jewel Song from “Faust,” wh 
Enrichetta Godard, in elegant toilet, rendered with ful rchestra 
after “Bohéme,” revealing a fascinating and ideal Marguerite This 
provoked an overwhelming ovation, which continued while gift 
and flowers were presented to the gracious artist, who expressed 
her thanks with marked emotion. Such a meritorious reception 
a bright augury for a brilliant future in an art that smiles upor 
Enrichetta Godard.—La Sentinella Bresciana, November 30, 1% 


TELEGRAMS 


SUCCESSES OF THE WEEK 





Upon the stage at the Theatre Ferrario, of Sa gior has 
appeared, as the interpreter of “‘Traviata,”’ the « en, exquisite 
singer, Enrichetta Godard, and it was an unexpected enjoyment 


for that varied public, expert connoisseurs. Godard created a pro 


found sensation by her art and sentiment, and was given an enthu 
siastic reception for her very beautiful vocal gifts, her genius, her 
fine intuition and penetration of the personage Violetta, and wa 
compelled to bissato the cavatina among storm f applause.—I! 
Trovatore, Milano, June 28, 1903. 
SALSOMAGGIORE, June 24, 1903 
First and second “Traviata” highest success. Every seat s 


Godard—indeal Violetta in voice and singing. Very spirited ay 


‘Mr. LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York, 


ANNOUNCES THE RETURN OF 


Mme. Katharine Fisk, 


CONTRALTO, 


AFTER A YEAR'S ABSENCE IN EUROPE, 


ORATORIO, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES NOW BOOKING. 








THE EMINENT VIENNESE BARITONE, 


Dr. THEO LIERHAMMER 


of the London Crystal Palace, St. James’ Hall, Saturday Popular and of the 
Philharmonic and Symphony Concerts of the principal cities of Europe. 


Perhaps the only perfect Lieder singer heard 
in London.” —Morning Leader, 1902. 


During Season in London: 
Studio for Voice Production and Style, 
31 Duke St., Piccadilly, W. 


IN AMERICA: JANUARY—APRIL, 1904. 


Engagements: 
N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, London, W. 
9 East 17th St., New York. 





AUGUSTA 


7 





Tour of the Pacific Coast—October and November. 
Middle West—December. 
Other arrangements to be announced later, 





COTTLOW 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 





DELMA-HEIDE 


MASTER OF THE ART OF SINGING, 
ADDRESS: CORSO VENBZIA NO. 34, 
OR, CARE OF UNITED STATES CONSULATE, MIL.AN, ITALY 





ACCOMPANIST. 
BE. Ww. RInsSBENG, 


Treasurer Manuscript Society. 
INSTRVCTION. 
PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Resevilie Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Residenace-Studio : 954 Eighth Avc., cor. 56th Street, New York. 
Telephone: 452 Columbus. 
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plause. Admired the magnificent toilets. Bissatoed cavatina amid ‘ to direct a letter to him we take the liberty of asking for 
cries of brava. Ovation for duets with baritone and tenor and the ? ; - ae , ‘ such information F. S. Graer 


entire last act.—Rivista Melodrammatica, Milano, July 1, 1903 


SALSOMAGGIORE, June 25, 1903 M. A. Durand is the head of the well known Paris pub 


First and second “Traviata” very brilliant success for Enrichetta ft ev, c =, lishing firm of Durand et Fils. Address him there 


Godard Adjudged ideal Violetta for singing, action and figure. . ’ i Pa 
Bissatoed cavatina. Had ovation for duets with baritone and tenor. ha ae ks 
Very much applauded phrase, “Amami Alfredo.” Was effective in '* SS) F yh : : b . a In Honor of George Sweet. 


last act. Splendid toilets.—Rassegna Melodrammatica, Milano, July ? ~! ’ 
RS. ELIZABETH HAZARD, the soprano, gave a 


— : in dinner at her handsome apartment in Ardsley Hall 


Thursday night of last week in honor of her former teacl 


I, 1903 


SALSOMAGGIORE, June 30, 1903. 
Fourth representation “Serata d’Onore,” LEnrichetta Godard. Violin Instruction. 

Theatre crowded. Continual applause. Bissatoed second part cava To The Musical Courier: 

tina. Many flowers presented Applause for duet with baritone P ; 

Requests for “bis” of phrase “Amami Alfredo.” Ovation after ILL you kindly oe us some msOrIRaON concern quet Mr. Sweet did not sing, but Mrs. Sweet, a 

“Addio del assato.”” “nthusias ing ass Z lodra zt . s¢ Ss sic ne YOrK se Ss c 1 ; ‘ ; 

Addi jel passat Enthusiastic evening.—Rassegna Melodram ing the schools of music in New York as regards sp ] eschetizky pupil by the way, played Gelightfully some 


er, George Sweet, the distinguished baritone, and his ac 


complished wife. An informal musicale followed the ban 


matica, Milano, July 1, 1903. rig ] Ss “t ? . : 
; oe cially violin instruction’ : numbers by Chopin and Schiitt. Arthur Voorhis, a very 
I should like to know which stands first among musi 


; ‘ 4 talented pianist, later played beautifully some Liszt tran 
cians in this particular line. Also something of the private 


“LA TRAVIATA.” 
Tuesday evening we had the first performance of “Traviata,” with 2 scriptions of Schubert and Schumann's songs Mrs. Haz 
Enrichetta Godard as protagonista. Teatro Ferrario, literally packed, teachers of the city ard sang charmingly new song (MSS.) by Mr. Voorhis 
presented at a glance that it was an exceptional occasion. All in Thanking you in advance for your kindness, rl ft ‘ : : ‘ ; . , H 
tellectual “Salso” was there, together with the celebrated artists “ay : . . he setting of the song is to an effective verse by seine 
_ - . , , Very respectfully, Marie S. Crrrrorp 

Borgatti, De Lucia, Signorini Pandolfini, La Bruno, De Marchi, - 
Lina de Benedetto and I do not know how many stars of our lyric — " poser Mr. Sweet's contribution to the musical part of 
stage Information of this nature is contained in the advertise the evening came in the form of some highly interesting 

The prelude and the brindisi received warm applause. The duet “ 


and is soon to be copyrighted and published by the com 


ments of schools and teachers in our business columns. reminiscences and instructive remarks about the art of 
} . ] 
- : meh on ' P »stions — | > ag sing 
latter a great artista virtuosa. Enrichetta Godard is a young Ameri- We do not like to act . umpire Dessous! oe npg voice culture and singers 
ith grand suggestive eyes and a graceful, tall and lithe figure, It should not be difficult for a faithful reader of THE Mme. O. S. Carré, the fiancée of Mr. Voorhis 
atrical figure in the true sense of the word jut these gifts Musica, Courrer to decide all such questions for himself Ahumada Al the Hindu psy hi were 


pale when compared with ber art Enrichetta Godard not only sings Visit the schools and teachers mentioned in our advertise guests 
with the best method, not only possesses an agile voice, flexible in = 


which followed between Alfredo and Violetta revealed quickly in the 


: , 
scale, but from the very lowest to the very ments, or send for their catalogues 4 After a long and successiul season 


1¢ strength, purity and beautiful qual Prize for Cello Concerto. Mrs. Sweet are looking forward 


enoug! She also feels the music mong t tcl hill 
, 299 West Tuirty-rourrn Srreer, New York, July 1903 among the Westchester hills 
singing rendered more effective 
To The Musical Courier 
at the end of the first act In your last edition I saw that a South German publish - 
; ee Dray ; _ ; L The Duss Concerts 
ing house offered a contest and prize for a ‘cello con 
} m » r ursts o mlause {fo } ; 7 7 — - res ‘ t 
aes Sey re bursts of applause for the scene orto, which, as it was unsuccessful, will be open till HE following excellent program was presented at 
between tl father anc etta, and in the duet which followed 4 4 4 


“i . , Mz m Square Garden Sunday evening by Duss 
Alfredo La Godard obtained a great success in emotional act- January 1, 1904. Could you inform me in your paper what gpl aguas aioe ane 
, , " ‘ , ‘7 , re c > st ra: 
than singing, she sobbed the cry, Amami Alfred the conditions of the contest are—also the name of the and his orchestra 

’ was demanded firm? 


The scene between Alfredo and Violetta in the third act provoked 


PART 1 
Overture, Maritana 
3y doing so you would greatly oblige, Aubade Printaniére 
This most G. O. Hornpercer, Prelude from Heér 
Grand March I, P 


a delirium of applause 

The entire fourth act a triumph for La Godard 
intelligent artist, with rious and effective acting, vave to het Solo ’Cellist. 
part a tone ! traged s uman, a tone so natural, without any — 


Introduction to Act 


rtifice, that tl p many times saluted the sympathetic artist ; 3 
Our correspondent would do well to address our Berlin Andante from Fift! 


with great ovz 
t tions, without too representative, Otto Floersheim, at Haupt Strasse, 20-A, Ave Maria 
ng, without rolling of the eyes, but with the Berlin, Germany. He will be glad to impart the desired 


artistic modulation of her beautiful voice, she pictured the sufferings Romanza for 


; ‘ information 
of the malady, the sighs of desperation and the agonies of the death ns 
struggle Ii Don Chisciotte di Salsomaggiore, June 28, 1903 Durand’s Address. 
b oan NEw York, i-ly 28, 1903. 
This very gracious artist on her “evenig of honor” won a very To The Musical Courier: 

happy success. Enrichetta Godard is not only a vocal virtuosa, but 

; be : At a recent musical a question arose on a point in the Bhan Wiens 
an artist who adds to the reasure of a voice a singular efficacy in 2 —- 
music of Marie Auguste Durand which can only be an false, On the Beautiful Blue Danube 


dramatic action. Consequently, she portrays the poetic, sorrowful 


figure of the sinning Camille, idealized by Duraas, with much ewered to the satisfaction of all by the composer himself Miss Margaret Adams is the vocal soloist during th 
reater effect than is usually seen in an operatic representation. Thinking it likely to be in your power to inform us how present week 

Again we repeat that Godard possesses an extraordinary power in 

, 


dramatic action. 
bu nstitut a no thy gift, indispenable in order 
{ riv °o u li an l of human sentiment, there is still ; | 
1 higl rift to b oted— the » @ voice of great range, agility 
ar purit f tone, all ich Enrichetta Godard possesses rs s 


very separate applause merited by the 








The ovations were numerous and convincing, and she 
granted several encores, She was also presented with many beauti 
flowers.—Salsomaggiore, July 5, 1903. 


a | MISS MAUDE REESE-DAVIES, Soprano. 


Miss Birdice Blye Not to Play. f MISS IDA SIMMONS Pianist 
M SS BIRDICE BLYE, the Chicago pianist, states ; tie : 
that she will not give the recital at Mackinac Island 2 MLLE. FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, Violoncellist. 


announced in a previous number of Tue Musica. 
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In July. Transcontinental Tour, November, 1903- 
M CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS is spending July at May, 1904, Now Booking. 


the Hotel du Mont-Revard, Aix-les-Bains, and 


Mr. and Mrs. Florence Ziegfeld, Jr., are at the Bernascon . 
siscthy ‘eins: tates; tei hile LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





~ vr C OL fe iirs Willard S. Bracken, 


‘THs NOR. Met. DUNSTAN COLLINS, 


In America Nov., 1903-=May, 1904. =~) 
Sole Direction : LOUDON G. CHARLTON, IMIARION GREEN, 


Basso Cantante. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Management; DUNSTAN COLLINS, 55 Auditorium Bldg 


The Great Violinist. 
ou BANNER 
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HE name of Siegfried Wagner’s new opera will 
be “Der Kobold” (“The Sprite’). Neither 
date nor place has been fixed for the premiére. 


ee is not generally known that Sir Thomas Lipton 

was a violinist before he became a tea taster. 
\sked why he passed by music as a profession Sir. 
Thomas replied: “It did not bring in the money fast 
enough.” How about Kubelik? 


EORG ANTHES, the tenor, who, because of 
G the breaking of his contract with the Dres- 
den Royal Opera, is tabooed from all the German 
theatres, has just signed a five years’ contract with 
the Budapest Royal Opera. It was not a bad ex- 
change for Anthes. 


INETY-TWO years ago today Ambroise Thom- 

as was born at Metz. The fame of this com- 
poser endures mainly through his opera “Mignon,” 
an opera with d#superior libretto and mus:cally me- 
lodious and delightful. Thomas died in Paris Feb- 


ruary 12, 1896. 


ARIE DELNA, the celebrated contralto of 
the Paris Opéra Comique, announces her in- 
tention to retire from the stage after the comple- 
tion of her present contracts. Her greatest suc- 
“L’Attaque du Moulin,” 
“La Vivandiére,” “Paul et 
“Samson et 


cesses were achieved 
“Falstaff,” “Carmen,” 
Virginié,” “Orfeo,” “Le Prophéte,’ 
Dalila’ and “La Favorita.” 


has this number are published tw®@ interviews had 
with Patti and Jean de Reszké at Mont Dore, 
France, by our editor, Mr. Blumenberg. They are, 
of course,. direct information on interesting points 
regarding. these two artists, both of whom have 
played and sung interesting roles in the musical his- 
tory of America. This effort to secure personal in- 
formation, or information from the persons directly, 
represents first class, modern, up to date journalism. 
Few newspapers are equal to it. We recommend 
the article from Mr. Blumenberg to the attention of 
those readers who limit themselves to our editorial 
department. The others will, of course, read it. 


HE latest irresponsible rumor from»abroad has 
it that “‘Parsifal”’ belongs to Bavaria and not 
to the Wagner family, and that therefore the Ger- 
man Ambassador at Washington will prevent the 
New York performance on December 21. The slight- 
est reflection should suffice to point out the utter 
absurdity of this rumor. In such a matter the Ger- 
man Ambassador has no more power here than any 
other German resident of this country. The Am- 
bassador could take no action without the sanction 
of some New York court of law. Foreign countries 
do not send plenipotentiaries extraordinary to the 
United States for the purpose of adjudicating ig- 
noble squabbles between private persons. The New 
York dailies should have known better than to ac- 
cept seriously such a palpable news canard. 


IKISCH is early with his announcements for 
the 1903-4 season of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The symphonies to be given at the 
next annual series of ten concerts will be the Ninth 
by Bruckner (with the closing Te Deum); the Un- 
finished Symphony by Schubert; the “Farewell” 
Symphony, Haydn; E minor Symphony, Brahms; 
the Second and the “Pastoral,” Beethoven; the 
Third by Tschaikowsky; the Second, Volkmann; 
“From the New World,” Dvorak, and Berlioz’s 


“Symphonie Phantastique.” This is a list that 
must please equally well the conservatives and the 
moderns. In his ability to do this Nikisch ranks 
close to our own Theodore Thomas. 


T HE Paris Municipality is considering the nam- 

ing of two new streets after Wagner and Ver- 
di. A few chauvinistic citizens have raised objec- 
tion, but public sentiment is overwhelmingly in fa- 
vor of the plan. Something of the sort might be 
done in this city. In Chicago they have streets 
named after Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Schiller, 
Goethe and Lessing. 


Rm 


HE work of raising $750,000 in Chicago for the 
purpose of housing the Thomas Orchestra in 
a building of its own has not of late been proceeding 
as rapidly as might be desired. One of the directors 
is authority for the statement that only about $415,- 
ooo has been secured. At present nothing much is 
being done to increase this figure. As the New 
York Evening Post remarks, in commenting on the 
state of affairs: “It is always hard to warm up a 
movement of this kind when it has been allowed to 
grow cold.” On the other hand Chicago has on 
several previous occasions demonstrated its ability 
to rise to emergencies quite unexpectedly and quite 
magnificently, and therefore the friends of the 
Thomas Orchestra do not view the present situa- 
tion with any particular feeling of alarm. For this 
season, at any rate, the concerts are guaranteed, and 
the real pinch as to the organization’s future will 
not come until late next spring. 


OMMENTING on a letter which E. I. Prime- 
Stevenson wrote to THe MusicAL COURIER, 
some time ago, Henry T. Finck says in the New 
York Evening Post: “E. I. Prime-Stevenson will 
be pleased to observe, in recent German periodicals, 
that the musical world continues violently to ‘swerve 
from Wagner.’ To take only two cities (the story 
is the same everywhere): At Frankfort, during the 
past opera season, Wagner lagged far behind with 
only 42 performances, while Verdi had as many as 
19, Mozart 10, &c. In Vienna the Wagner per- 
formances were hardly worth mentioning, having 
been only 59 in number, while Verdi had 29, Meyer- 
beer 21, Tschaikowsky 19, Charpent:er and Leon- 
cavallo 16 each, Mozart 14, Bizet 11, Mascagni 10, 
Gounod 9, Johann Strauss (‘Fledermaus’) 9, &c. A 
few years ago Mascagni had twice as many per- 
formances as Wagner. Thus does the advance of 
musical taste cause the public to ‘swerve from Wag- 
ner.’ Humbug is sure to be found out in the long 
run. Mr. Prime-Stevenson’s discovery should 
serve as a warning to other composers of flimsy, 
unsingable, ephemeral operas like Wagner's.” Mr. 
Finck is on the winning side of the argument, as 
usual. Than he, no man knows better how to use 
the right musical data in the right place. 


T the recent Asheville (N. C.) national conven- 
tion of music teachers there was agitated the 

plan to start a fund for the erection of a national 
home for aged musicians. We believe the resolu- 
tion was introduced by Carl W. Grimm, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. It will be acted upon at the next meet- 
ing of the Music Teachers’ National Association. 
The actors, the commercial travelers, the Freema- 
sons and other guilds have such a home. Why not 
the musicians, too. An editorial in the Cincinnati 
Post says simply and feelingly: “Destiny isn’t al- 
ways kind to musicians. Some of them make money 
and become famous. But you have seen the others 
—the old man who has toiled for art’s sake, who 
has given his services in season and out, who has 
insisted on thoroughness and honest methods of 
teaching until the ery ‘old fogy’ was raised, pupils 
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disappeared, and poverty pinched the man who had 
conscientiously done his best. There is the little 
woman who helped fill the world with good musi- 
Surely she is entitled to 
She didn’t make 


cians and good music. 
care and comforts in her old age. 
money ; she never had a bank account, perhaps, be- 
cause she knew a great deal more about hatmony 
than she did about business.” Verdi built such a 
Italy for the aged musicians of his own 
It was a noble example, and should stim- 
ill to give our little mite when the same 
fund shall have been properly started here. 


home in 
country. 
ulate us 2 
sort of a 


A S was exclusively reported in our Berlin letter of 


last week César Thomson, professor of violin 
at the resigned his position 
(in consequence of serious differences with the au- 
thorities) and left Belgium at once for America. 
Hopes that Thomson be heading for New 
York are dashed by our Brussels correspondent, 
informs us that the great violinist is indeed 
for America, but it is South America that 
César Thomson has been engaged for 


Brussels Conservatory, 


might 


who 
bound 
was meant! 
a concert tour there, the campaign to open with a 


Montevideo. The price fixed 


In view of 


brilliant concert in 
(and paid) for single seats was $15. 
Thomson’s eminent the Brussels Con- 
servatory it is rumored that his resignation will not 


be accepted by the Belgian Minister of Public In- 


services at 


struction 


I Bao: London musical season just past has been 

variously referred to as a “plague,” a “pest of 
music” “deluge of useless concerts.” These 
are quotations from prominent London daily 
musical newspapers. Following closely on the fore- 
going the cry 
that concerts do not pay in Lon- 


and a 
and 
opinions comes 
A MUSIC 
RIDDEN CITY. and that the musical season 
wake a 


don, 
annually leaves in its 
long string of stranded artists,.some of whom even 
suffer dire want before they are able to get back to 
their homes on the Continent. 

The London 


with its own explanation of the state of affairs: 


Times, ever conservative, is at hand 


For a month or two concerts to any number between 
twenty and forty were given each week-— 
be feared, in a very large number of cases, by those who 
could ill afford the expense; and, as little discretion seems 
to be exercised by those responsible for the concert giv- 
ing, and as all and sundry seem anxious to attract atten- 


tion in the summer months—that is, precisely at the time 


given, it is to 


when sensible pecple prefer to be out of doors—it is small 
wonder that the bitter cry has gone up that concerts do 
Without being unduly harsh, one wonders how 
Someone has said that in its music 
ex- 


not pay. 
this can be otherwise 
the public asks for either rubbish or the 
ecutants it asks for the best, and nothing less need apply. 
Now, while a vast number of executants perform—execute 
is not too hard a term—the best music, very few indeed of 
them render it in a manner marked by any individuality 
while fewer still forsake the beaten path and in- 
value. It to see that, 


best; in 


of feeling; 
troduce new music of any is easy 
speaking generally, concerts do not pay because of the 
mediocrity of the performers and the perform- 
because of the conventionality of the 
-and not a little because of their length. Music 
too cheap—that is, there is so much 
much of music o; a kind that even the really good runs 
a great risk of being overlooked because of the numbed 
have to attend 


very largely responsi- 


average 


ances, and steady 


programs- 


too 


is in a sense 


mental. condition of those who concerts. 


In a word, 
ble for the state of affairs they deplore 


the concert givers are 


There is naturally enough some truth in the view 
entertained by the Times, but we must entirely agree 
with other close students of London musical condi- 


tions, who compute that the city is favored with 


four times 
could possibly support. 
the spring of this year well meaning persons sent 
out circulars from London warning foreign artists 
against seeking even a living in the English capital 
during its short and overcrowded summer season. 
The situation must have been alarming at that early 
else these warnings from responsible sources 


as many concerts as its musical public 
We well ‘remember that in 


date, 
had never been promulgated broadcast throughout 
musical world. As was almost to be ex- 


foolish artists everywhere disregarded the 


the 
pected, 
danger signals and set sail for the Golconda of their 
would where 


dreams, confident that they succeed 


‘others might fail. 


It has been suggested that if London had its 
“season” in the winter the would 
not be so bad, for most of the foreign artists would 
That is hardly an effica- 


concert nuisance 


then be busy elsewhere. 
cious remedy, for Berlin has its season in midwinter, 
and it is as badly overrun with superfluous concert- 
givers as is London. Some of the blame attaches to 
certain unscrupulous agents, 
missions paid them by artists for arranging and 
“managing” Then, very misleading 
are some of the stories spread through the newspa- 
and 


who live on the com- 


concerts. too, 
pers, of sensational receipts at the box office, 
princely emoluments paid by the smart set at its 
private musicales. In the cases of a very few art- 
ists these tales are true, but the majority of singers 
and players who go to London for the summer 
hardly manage to eke out thei: bare expenses. Many 
even pay for the privilege of appearing and being 
criticised, as is shown in another article in this issue 

We have sometimes complained that there is not 
enough music in New York. May Orpheus forbid 


that we ever have too much! 





THE PROBLEM | T is a profitable study to re- 


OF OPERA. gard the work accomplished 


by a_ single subsidized opera 
house in one of the larger cities of Germany. The 
following is the report just issued by the Opera of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main : 


The season lasted from August 3, 1902, to July 4, 1903 
Number evening performances j eed ... 283 
Number matinees. . aWaiuee ms 43 
Number concerts 

Total number performances.............. 
Total number performances at “popular” prices 
Number grand operas given 

Number operettas 

Number fairy tales and ballets given.. 

Number times Mozart represented..............-.++- 
Number times Wagner represented 


Number times Verdi represented 

works given at the 
“Don Pasquale” 
Kleefeld ) ; 


“Eugen Onegin,’ 


Among the miscellaneous 
Frankfurt Opera were Donizetti’s 
(in the new version by Bierbaum and 
Saint-Saéns’ 
by Tschaikowsky ; 
dinck (first performance anywhere) ; 
by Karl Weiss (first performance 
“Frau Holle,” fairy tale, music by Spangenberg ; 
“Goetz von Berlichingen,” by Goldmark (first per- 
in Germany); “The Little Michus,” by 
by Weingartner ; 
Massenet ; 
‘The Duchess,” 
“Romeo Juliet,” 
“Massaniello,” “Le 


“Samson et Dalila”; 
“Dornréschen,” by Humper- 


“The 


anywhere) ; 


Twins,” 


formance 
Messager ; “Orestes,” “Cain,” by 
D’Albert; “La 
lighter works, 
“The 


Navarraise,” by and of 
*Traviata,” Grand 
Geisha,” (Gounod’s and 
Strauss’ “Die 
Domino Noir,” “ Fatinitza”’ 

This is a bewildering array and one rather humil- 
iating to New York, the richest city in the world, 
when our perennial repertory is recalled, “Faust,” 


Fledermaus,” 


and “Der Obersteiger.” 


“Les Huguenots,” “Lohengrin,” “Tann- 


Juliet,” 


“Carmen,” 
hauser,” “Romeo and ‘Trovatore” and 
* Aida.” 

The Frankfurt prospectus gives us a good idea 
Director Conried intended for our local 
drafted his first plans of reform, 
There is that Mr. 
Conried has modified his views on the subject of 
New York’s Opera ought to be. It was 
somewhere stated think—that 
the citizens of this town spend for grand opera 


imposing 


of what 


opera when he 


no reason even now to suppose 


what 


rather rashly, we 


about $1,000,000 per year. This is an 


sum. For it has been bought spectacular opera, 


noisy opera, sensational opera and “star” opera, but 
But all this is to be changed 
who firmly believe 


the 


never the best opera 


and we are those 


right man has been selected to make 


now, among 

that the 

change, and what is equally important in this prac- 

to make the change pay. 

ever regarding Amer- 
Prob- 

can un- 


tical city, 

Chere really is little use in 
ican musical conditions with, a cynical ey 
ably all concerned are doing the best they 
der the The European system of 


municipal and royal subsidizing has long ago been 


circumstances. 


recognized by everybody as a very good thing. We 
not Eu 

These prob- 
THE MusiIcaL 
musical persons of Amer- 
The public at large, all the 
voice in the question of municipal subsidizing of 


cannot introduce it here because this -is 


rope—we know of no other reason 
lems are of surpassing interest to 


CourRIER and to all the 
ica which might have 


opera, is far more concerned in establishing the 


over English 
the 


around 


supremacy of native yachts 
built 
endurance of horses 

racks. Probably these 


Heigho! 


racing 


boats, and in demonstrating speed and 


which run circular 


things are more important 


Who of us will care in 2003 


than opera 


HESE 


operas given during the season 1902-3 at the 


were the composers represented and the 


Paris Opéra Comique: 

No Times 
Massenet, “Manon” 
Lalo, “Le Roi d’Ys” 
G. Charpentier, “Louise” 
sizet, “Carmen” 
Amb. Thomas, “Mignon” and “I 
Léo Delibes, “Lakme” and “Le Roi 
“Mireille” and “Médecin 
Debussy, “Pelléas et Mélisande 
Auber, “Le Domino noir” 
Puccini, 
Reyer, 


and “Griselidis 


Gounod, 


3ohéme” 
“Maitre Wolfram” 
Hess, “Madame Dugazon’ 
Victor Massé, “Les Noces de 
Coquard, “La Troupe Jolicceur” 
Messager, “Une Aventure de la Guimard” 


Jeannette” 


soche” 
Mozart, “Bastien et Bastienne” 
Benj. Godard, “La Vivandiére” 
Gluck, “ 
Mascagni, 


Orphée” and “Iphigénie en Tauride”’ 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” 

C. Erlanger, “The Polish Jew” 

Maillart, ‘““‘Les Dragons de Villars” 

Adam, “Le Chalet” 

Donizetti, “La Fille du Régiment 

Nicolo, “Les Rerdezvous 
Paér, ““Le Maitre dé 
Barbier de 
“Javotte” 
a Soeur de 


Bourgeois’ 
Chapelle” 

Rossini, “Le Séville’ 
»aint-Saens 
A. Banés, “I 
G. Pfeiffer, “Le 


Jocrisse” 
Légatarr 
l 


J. Bouval, “La Chambr 


Rayn. Hahn, “La Carme 


MELBA’S American concert tour, 
A, Ellis, 


ADAME 
the 
will begin in Boston on October 12. 


unde: management of Charles 
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One Hundred Years of Berlioz. 
















































































* are fast approaching the centenary of Ber- C.—But I will not let you give the concert. Everybody wrong, people will say that I have profited by its advice 
lioz’s birth, He was born at Cote-Saint- is in the country, and you will get no money by it. and corrected the score. 
André, a little town near Grenoble, France, B.—I don’t expect to do so. The concert is intended to C.—You can give your concert only on a Sunday 
on December 11, 1803. For some reason make me known. B.—I will give it on a Sunday. 
not fully explained the city of Grenoble C.—There is no need for you to be known. Besides, C.—But the servants of the Conservatoire want that day 
will celebrate Berlioz’s 1ooth birthday next you will want money for expenses. Have you any? for rest. You will kill those poor people with fatigue. 
Tuesday, August 11, with a monster musical festival, at B.—Yes, sir. B.—You are no doubt joking, sir. Those poor people 


which the leading musicians and conductors of France 





will assist. 

Everywhere reams of paper are being covered with feel- 
ing biographical data about Louis Hector Berlioz. Other 
writers, more ambitious, have penned and published pat- 
ronizing appreciations of the man and his music. And 
yet, in spite of all these screeds, past and imminent, the 
most interesting chapters from the life of Hector Berlioz 
(as he chose to be called) and the deepest insight into 
his works are found in the “Autobiography,” written by 
Hector Berlioz himself. Not to have read this bizarre and 
fascinating book is to have missed one of the best bits 
of literature of all times. Within the space of this short 
article it is not intended to attempt liberal quotation from 
the “Autobiography,” nor need the gentle summer reader 
fear an imposing critical estimate of Berlioz’s works and 
their relation to their own time and to ours. Today to praise 
or blame Berlioz were futile. His position in the domain 
of art has been firmly fixed by the few musical historians 
to whom we allow such a significant privilege. 

Therefore it is the purpose of this sketch merely to 
surround with a few personal facts the interesting old pic- 
tures that are here presented, and which the impending 
Grenoble festival has caused the London Musical Times 
and other musical journals to bring forth from undeserved 
oblivion. 

Before we follow our avowed intention one last and 
only word on the subject of Berlioz’s exact position in 
musical history, a position that has sometimes been basely 
libeled. 

Thus, Grove in his conservative Dictionary: “He stands 
alone, a colossus, with few friends and no direct followers; 
a marked individuality, original, puissant, bizarre, vio- 
lently one-sided, whose influence has been and will again 
be felt far and wide, for good or bad, but cannot rear 
disciples or form a school.” Perhaps Liszt, Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky and Richard Strauss were not direct ‘‘dis- 
ciples” of Berlioz, but certainly they form a rather power- 
ful school, and of the fact that they have all felt his in- 
fluence, “good or bad,” there cannot today be any serious 
question. To admit that Berlioz was a “marked indi- 
viduality” is to give him the best possible passport to the 
good graces of unprejudiced musical people. Individuality 
is at a premium in music; it is the one factor that helps 
{o progress in any art and saves it from stagnation. It 


is no reproach, furthermore, to call a genius “violently 
one-sided.” So was Beethoven, so was Wagner, so is 
Richard Strauss. It was well that Berlioz and these others 
“stood alone.’ Had they mixed with the crowd they 


night have become like it, and that is a condition hor- 
rible to contemplate 
Even as early as 1829 (Berlioz went to Paris in 1822) 














the young Frenchman already had developed talent for the 
gentle art of making enemies. About his head there clus- 

‘ i the 1 . cl : va Reproduced from the London Musical Times. 

tered the wrath of Cherubini, the director of the Consery- Louts Hector Berwioz 


atoire, and a mighty power in the musical affairs of the 
(From a lithograph by Bougnier during the visit of Berlioz to London in 1851. From the Musical Museum of Nicholas 








period. In Berlioz’s “Autobiography” he quotes an im- ; 

portant conversation between himself and Cherubini, as eek bees ey 

ee : C.—Ah! what do you mean to perform? you so much pity are delighted to earn a little money, and 
© You want to give a concert? B.—Two overtures, parts of an opera and my cantata, you will do wrong to prevent them. 
B Yes, = “La Mort d’Orphée.” C.—I won't consent, I won’t consent, and I'll write to 
You must have permission from the Superintendent C.—That was the cantata I rejected. It is bad; it can- the superintendent asking him to withdraw his permission 

of Fine Arts not be performed. B.—You are very good, sir, but M. de Larouchefou- . 
B I have obtained it B.—So you say, sir, but I have my own opinion. If a_ cault will keep his word. I will write to him also and 
= M. de Larouchefoucault consents? bad pianist was unable to accompany it, that doesn’t prove narrate exactly the conversaticn I have had the honor to 
: an | 4 ae ae a ee Rs? an orchestra unable to play it. eh hold with you. He can then appreciate your reasons and 

Pea ig ¢ am against your having C.—That is an insult to the Académie. mine. 

ne hah B.—It is a simple experience, sir. If the Académie was Berlioz lost no time in writing to the superintendent, 







B std ee a er = Ei ; . ‘ ‘ ; : : , , ‘ 

Why should you refuse; Ihe Conservatoire holi- right in declaring my work impossible, of course it can’t and soon received an answer, reading: “I charge you to 
Ss ] ) ! e ay > ace " » free f - f ‘ ; ; 7 in: ," 

day is now on, and for fifteen days the place will be free. be performed. If, on the contrary, the Académie was show this letter to M. Cherubini, who has received the 


CHaARLes TREE 


The Eminent English Bass-Baritone. In America January and February, 1904. 


Compass lower F to upper B Flat. “‘ Elijah,’’ 23 performances last season. ‘‘ Golden Legend,” 19 performances, 1902. 


SOLE DIRECTION: “ELIJAH"—Birmingham Eng. “GOLDEN LEGEND”—Doncester, Eng. * HIAWATHA” —Huddersfield, Eng. 
Dramatic and sympathetic, with A most realistic “devil.” His gloating over Prince Henry's Sang with conspicuous musicianly ability and 
. P a voice of beautiful quality and fall and the viodictiveness, contempt and hatred infused fine expression — Yorkshire Post. 
richness, be was truly impressive, - intothe art defy description. What thrilled his auditors * SAMSON ’—South Shields, Eng. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. singing with infinite expression was the man himself, living for the time being, in the The treat of the evening. His splendid voice 
and feeling.—Dazly Post. part he had so minutely studied.—Gaszeft/e. was used with fine effect.— Newcastle journal 
RICHTER. CONCERT, Southport. Eng.—The vocalist's grand renderings of songs by Schubert, Brahms and Tschaikowsky 
touched heights and depths of feeling and power attainable only by such a voice linked to such a temperament. - Soushport Visstor. 
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necessary orders in the matter,” Without any delay Ber- 
lioz rushed to the Conservatoire and showed the missive to 
Cherubini, who “took the paper, read it attentively, re- 
read it with a pale face; then turned green and handed 
it back without a word.” 

It came Cherubini’s turn Berlioz 
professorship, which had become vacant at 


when applied for a 
the Conserva- 
toire. The conversation was on these lines, as reported in 
the “Autobiography” : 


C.—You offer youself for the harmony class? 


B.—Yes, sir. 
C.—Ah! but you see * * * you will have that class! 
B.—So much the better, sir. I have asked for it in 


order to have it. 
C.—Yes, but—that is what troubles me—I have wished 
to give the place to another. 
B.—In that case, sir, I withdraw my application. 
C.—No, no, I don’t desire that, because, you see, it will 
be declared that I was the cause of your action 
B.—Well, then, I remain in the ranks. 
C.—I tell you that you will have the place if you per- 
sist; and—I never intended it for you. 
B.—What is to be done? 
( You know that it is necessary to be a pianist to 
teach harmony at the Conservatoire. 
Ah! I never suspected 
I will write to you 


B.—Necessary to be a pianist? 
that. That is an excellent 
and say that not being a pianist I cannot aspire to pro 


reason, 


fess harmony at the Conservatoire, and that I withdraw 
my candidature 

C.—Yes, my dear, but—but—I do not wish to be the 
cause ol your— 


B.—No, far from that; of course I ought to withdraw, 
having been stupid enough to forget that one must be a 
pianist to teach harmony. 


C.—Yes, my dear—come, let us embrace. You know 
how I love you? 
B.—Oh! yes, sir, I know 


The delicate irony of this little tilt will best be under- 
stood when it is explained that Cherubini, head teacher 
of harmony at the Conservatoire, could not play the piano! 
the the two men Berlioz had 


However, in warfare of 























A JOKE OF LONG AGO. 

Cabman—Cab, sir? 

Old Gentleman—My friend, I can see that you are speaking, 
but I cannot hear a word you say. I have just come from a 

concert given by M. Berlioz 
(Originally published in Charivari.) 

the last word, according to the following story, told in 
his inimitable fashion: 

“T had a seat in the parterre when Cherubini’s ‘Ali Baba’ 
Everybody agrees that this work is one of 
Toward the end 


was produced 
the palest and most empty from his pen. 
of the first act, tired of listening to nothing in particular, 


I could not help saying, loud enough to be heard by my 
neighbors, ‘I’ll give 20 francs for an idea.’ In the middle 
of the second act, irritated by the same musical mirage, I 
went on, bidding ‘40 francs for an idea.’ The finale ended 
I rose, and throwing out these words, ‘Ah! ma foi, I am 
not rich enough,’ I withdrew and went away. 
three young men seated near me on the same bench looked 


Two or 


indignant. They were pupils of the Conservatoire, who 
had been placed there to usefully admire their director's 
work. They did not forget, as I learned afterward, to go 
next day and tell him of my insolent offer and my more 
insolent discouragement.” 

England early knew of Berlioz and his works 
the first references made to him in London might be found 
in the Musical World of December 15, 1837. The descrip- 
tion forms part of an article entitled “Music in Paris in 
1837”: 

“The early history of Berlioz is romantic and may not 
be void of interest to the reader. He was first known to 
my informant as a chorister in a minor theatre; his re 
served manners made him unsocial and unpopular with 
his comrades; by the musicians of the band he was re 
marked as eccentric in appearance, always proficient in his 
duties, and yet anxious to elude particular notice. My in 
formant from motives of curiosity sought the acquaintance 
of this recluse, and one day adjourned to a neighboring 
estaminet to discuss divers matters on music and sip the 
beverage ‘Demi-tasse.. The humble chorister produced 
from his pocket a bundle of manuscript scores of descrip- 
tive overtures and dramatic scenes, and amid the fumes 
of tobaccoo, the rattle of billiards and dominoes, endeav- 
ored by singing the motivi of the various movements to 
When he arrived at a particular 
having waxed 


One of 


interest his companion 

passage, the and 
warm and earnest in his gesticulations, exclaimed ‘Voila! 
le climax !’ and down went his fist, smashing all the crock- 


sedate sullen chorister, 


ery upon the table.” 

Berlioz’s first concert in England was given at the Drury 
Lane Theatre, London, the evening of February 7, 
1848, when the composer was in his forty-fifth year. The 
following was the program: 


on 





Part I. 
the “Carnival of Rome.” 
(words by 


Overture to 
Romance, “The Young Shepherd” 
M. de Vere). 
Miss Miran. 
“Harold in Italy’—symphony in four parts, with 


solo on the tenor, performed by Mr. Hill 
Part II 
The first and second acts of the lyrical drama 
of “Faust.” Soloists: Sims Reeves, Mr. Gregg 
and Mr. Weiss. 
Part III 
Cavatina (“Benvenuto Cellini”) 
Mme. Dorus Gras 
Chorus of Souls in Purgatory (requiem) 
Funeral Oration and Apotheosis; being the 


finale of the Triumphal Symphony composed for 
double orchestra and chorus expressly by order of 
the French Government, on the removal of the re 
mains of the victims of July, and on the inaugura- 
tion of the Column of -the Bastille 

The solo part performed by Herr Koenig on the 
alto trombone. 











From the “Life and Letters of Berlioz,”’ a writer in the 
London Musical Times makes some discreet 
He quotes, first of all, from a letter written by Berlioz 
to his friend Auguste Morel, very soon after the fore- 
going concert: 

“Not until today have I had time to write 
My concert came off last Monday with brilliant success; 
the performance was a magnificent display of animation, 


selections 


to 


you. 





19 


had five rehearsals for the 


We 


for the 


power and precision 


chestra and eighteen chorus. My music has taken 


with the English public like a match to gunpowder; I 
the concert. As usual everywhere the 


the 


was recalled after 
‘Marche 
encored.” 

In a letter to M 


Hongroise’ and ‘Scene des Sylphes’ were 
& yt 


Alexis Lwoff, of St. Petersburg (com 


poser of the Russian national anthem), are other interest 
ing opinions that Berlioz formed in the London of 1848 
‘Talking of idiots, if you only knew into what a nest 


God only knows who directs 
called the 


and 


of them I have fallen here! 


he director of this unfortunate theatre! It is 


Royal Academy of Music, the grand English opera 


ever for two months) I 


since it opened (that is to say 
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duced from an old print in t M al Times, London.) 


(Repr 








have done nothing but conduct Donizetti and Balfe, ‘Lu 
cia,” ‘Linda di Chamounix’ and ‘The Maid of Honor’ 
( Balfe) * * * I hear arguments about mu | 
publ c and the artists which wouk nake 1 our § ngs 
of your violin break with ger hey could only hear 
them I have to listen Eng l 
would make the hair of your bow twi 

serlioz, who landed in London (N 
days after Mendelssohn's deat! ad 
lien to conduct Englis! opera at Drury Lane Vhe 
guished composer was to receive a salary of $2,000 t 
three months’ work—a figure that ubtle makes somé¢ 
of our modern leaders smile The season of opera was a 
failure, Jullien became bankrupt and Berlioz did not re 
ceive his pay Of his directing t Musical World 
December 11, 1847, said 

“The new conduct M. He Ber esta hed 
Monday night his Continental fame as one of the greatest 
living chefs d’orchestre rhe highly efficient and artisti« 
manner in which he ruled the mass instrumentalists un 
der his baton was deserving of all praise. His conducting 
was marked with great decision and energy, and he ex 
hibited that spirit and animation which proved him a true 
enthusiast in his art. It was hardly possible for M. Jullien 


to have selected a more able and competent chef than M 
Hector Berlioz.’ 

An interesting d« 
Berlioz and Miss 


Spearian actress 


cument is the certificate of 
the Irish Shake 


It will be seen that Liszt was one of the 


marriage 


Smithson, celebrated 








SIXTH ANNUAL TOUR 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
Oct., Nov., Dec., 1903. 





AMERICAN TOUR 


BLAUVELT 


Beginning January Ist, 1904. 


Under Sole Management of W. F. PENDLETON, 239 Broadway, New York. 
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witnesses at the quiet wedding in the English embassy, 


Paris. 





Marriages Solemnized in the House of 
His Britannic Majesty’s Embassy at 

the Court of France in the year 1833: 

Mr. LOUIS HECTOR BERLIOZ, of 
the town of Cote Saint-André in the 
Department of Isére, France—Bachelor— 
and HARRIET CONSTANCE SMITH- 
SON, of the Parish of Ennis in the 
County of Clare, Ireland—Spinster—were 
married in this House by License this 
third day of October in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-three 

By me, M. H. LUSCOMBE, 
Chaplain. 
This 


was solemnized 


marriage 


between us 
‘L. H. BERLIOZ, 
H. C. SMITHSON. 
In the pres- 

ence of 

Berthe Stritch, 
Jacques Henner, 
Robert Cooper, 
I. Liszt. 

No. 359. 

I, A. P. Inglis, Esquire, His Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul-General at Paris, do 
certify that the foregoing is a true and 
faithful copy of an entry in the Register 
Book of Embassy Marriages kept at the 
British Consulate at Paris in France. 

Witness my Hand and Seal this seven- 

teenth day of June, 1903. 

A. P. INGLIS, 

Consul-General, 

Paris. 


[ SEAL. ] 











rhe description of how he first saw and fell in love with 
Miss Smithson forms perhaps the most vital chapter in 
the written story of Berlioz’s life A dispassionate 
perusal of the composer’s passionate deseription must lead 
one to the belief that Berlioz married Shakespeare’s Juliet 
rather than Harriet Smithson. The lady herself did not 
enter into the marriage with any large degree of eager- 
unable longer to cope successfully with 
Berlioz’s romantic persistency. As all the world knows, 
the union was not a happy one, and under the peculiar 
circumstances it could not well have been otherwise. 

The London Court Journal of October, 1833, referring 
to the Berlioz-Smithson marriage, remarked rather cyn- 


self 


ness, but seemed 


ically: 

‘Miss Smithson was married last week, in Paris, to Del- 
rioz (!), the musical composer. We trust this marriage 
will insure the happiness of an amiable young woman, as 
well as secure us against her reappearance on the English 
boards.” 

Rather irrelevantly, to come back at this moment to 
serlioz’s “violent one-sidedness,” it is not uninteresting to 
quote his opinion (from a letter) on Felix Mendelssohn. 
“T have heard poor Mendelssohn’s last 

It is magnificently grand, and indescrib- 
This is an estimate which 


Berlioz wrote: 
oratorio, ‘Elijah.’ 
ably sumptuous in harmony.” 

yme other great composers were not unselfish enough to 
Berlioz 


hare with 


It seems in place to end this loose collection of Berlioz 








data with an unclassified and fairly complete list of the 

composer’s largest works. They are: 

“Waverley,” overture. 

“Les Francs-Juges,”” overture. 

“Episode de la vie d’un artiste,” symphonie phantastique. 

“Sardanapale,” cantata. 

“King Lear,” overture. 

“Lélio, ou le retour a la vie,’ 
phantastique. 

“Harold en Italie,” symphony. 


’ sequel to the symphonie 





little the charm takes effect, the voices of the sylphs die 
away, and Faust falls asleep to dream delicious dreams.” 
This is not exactly a “Heldenleben” scheme, but it was 
daring enough for the musical year of 1829. Lb. &. 


Blauvelt’s English and American Tours. 
FTER a highly successful season in grand opera at 
Covent Garden, Madame Blauvelt left London Sat- 
urday last, August 1, for New York, to spend the month 


of August at home. For a concert singer of so many 
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From the London Musical Times. 


Beritioz CONDUCTING A CONCERT OF THE PHILHARMONIC Soctety, Parts. 


(Caricature by Gustave Dore, 


“Messe de Morts.” 
“Roméo et Juliette,” 
and chorus. 

“Carnaval romain,” overture. 

“Benvenuto Cellini,” opera in two acts. 

“Béatrice et Bénédict,’”’ comic opera. 

‘Damnation de Faust,” oratorio. 

“Les Troyens,” opera in two parts. 

“l’Enfance du Christ,” sacred trilogy. 

“Te Deum,’ for choirs, orchestra and organ. 

“Grande symphonie funébre et triomphale,” 
band, strings and chorus. 

“Le Corsaire,” overture. 

“Le Cinq Mai,” for bass solo, chorus and orchestra. 

In 1829, at the age of twenty-six, Berlioz produced one 
of his “program” works at a Paris concert. The composi- 
tion was called “Concerts des Sylphes.” This was the 
printed “program”: 

“Mephistopheles, to excite in Faust’s soul the love of 
pleasure, convokes the spirits of the air, and bids them 
sing; after preluding on their magic instruments, they de- 
scribe an enchanted land, whose happy inhabitants are in 
toxicated with ever renewed voluptuous delights; little by 


dramatic symphony with vocal soli 


for military 


drawn at the age of seventeen.) 


years’ standing to jump at once into operatic work and 
achieve instant success, and stand favorable comparison 
with the world’s greatest singers, was a task, but the 
yourg American artist was fully equal to the test, and 
she deserves all the praise showered upon her by both 
press and public in London, while the announcement oi 
her re-engagement at Covent Garden for next season in 
other roles besides those in which she has just been seen 
is proof that her efforts were satisfactory to the manage 
ment. She will return to England early in September, and 
with a concert company play through the provinces during 
October, November and December, coming to New York 
again about Christmas time for oratorio dates, and will 
fill engagements America for recitals 
oratorio work from January 1 to April. 

Madame Blauvelt, like a true American, always prefers 
to spend her vacations at home and with ner family, even 
She 


in concerts, and 


though her stay this time is limited to four weeks 
is due in this city Saturday next, August 8 





The Claassens at Sea Cliff. 


RTHUR CLAASSEN and the members of his family 
A are at Sea Cliff, L. I. 














JOHN C. 














WEBER’S 
Military Band 


UNSURPASSED IN AMERICA. 


Pronounced by the press the best balanced baad in existence. 


Address JOHN C. WEBER, 


A GALAXY OF SYMPHONY PLAYERS. 





1212 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Grace VnValkenburgh 


CONTRALTO. 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 55 Auditorium Blig, CRICAGO. 


EHRLICH’S SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
BSTABLISHED 1878, DRESDEN: 18 Walpurgisstr. 
A the engag t of the Pianist 
EB. POTTER-FRISSELL., to introduce the 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD AND SCHOOL OF INTERPRETATION. 


EHRLICH’S SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
offers instruction in every operemeas of music; largest private music 
school in Dresden. Director, PA 








UL LEHMANN.OSTEN. 


MRS. POTTER-FRISSELL is also instructor of -musicin Franklin College 
a Universi school for sand girls, in connection with ‘the 
y Pee 


Board of nations. 
Prineipal, JCHN F. LOGIE, M.A., 21 Bergstr., Dresden, 
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- The Musical Season at Ocean Grove. 





Mok than 8,000 people paid for seats to hear Men- 
delssohn’s oratorio “Elijah,” Saturday 
evening. The had 
ready for Children’s Day, which occurred Sunday, so that 
the 
and presented a most 


great last 


massive auditorium been decorated 


in a bower of roses 


the 


chorus of 600 voices was seated 
charming appearance ; ladies, 
dressed in pure white forming the centre, with the tenors 
their black 
striking contrast with the white dresses. 
The weather was ideal, just cool enough to be indoors 
and, though the ticket office had been open all the week, 
thousands left it until the last minute before securing thei 
therefore the crush from 7:30 to 8:15 was something 


and bassos on each end, clothes forming a 


seats ; 
appalling, but the expert ticket sellers handled the crowd 
very rapidly, and before 8:20, when the performance be 
gan, nearly all were in their seats. 

Conductor Tali Esen Morgan’s appearance was the sig 
nal for a great burst of applause, for there are few men so 
popular on the sea coast as he 

Gwilym Miles, who sang the role of the prophet, was in 
fine voice, and throughout the entire oratorio made a noble 
Elijah, though few musicians agree with him in his placid, 
easy, colorless opening solo, where the grand old prophet 
declares in the name of the Lord that there shall be neither 
dew nor rain for three years 

The overture showed that Mr. Morgan had a remark 
ably fine orchestra, the permanent Auditorium orchestra 
of sixty having been enlarged to From the 
first movement to the last the orchestra did very fine work, 
and rarely indeed does one hear such intelligent, decided 


seventy. 


and correct interpretation of the instrumental part of this 


fine oratorio 
The chorus was made up of four of Mr. Morgan’s choral 


Ocean Grove, N. J., Augus t 3, 1903. 
The 
of 


secured. so- 


fine 


simply 


derful that such effects could be 
prano choir The 


finest quality, and evidently every member was thoroughly 


was superb. tone was the 


“Tent Lire at 


familiar with the work. The other parts also were very 
good, the bassos, 150 strong, singing with confidence and 


giving a noble body of tone 








One CompANy oF THE Ocean Grove “RoucH Rivers.’ 


organizations—the New York Festival Chorus, the Brook 
lyn Festival Chorus, the Elizabeth Choral Union and the 
Ocean Grove Chorus—and when one considers that these 


several branches never had a rehearsal together, it is won- 


, 


In the scene on Mount Carmel, where such intense dra 
matic singing is called for, the work of the chorus was 
magnificent, arousing the audience to the highest pitch of 


excitement. In this Miles was truly great. The Youth's 





part was taken by Grace Underwood, and was excellently 
first 
i 


ara 


done. The climax was reached in the final chorus of the 
part, “Thanks Be to God,” and such singing is 
anywhere els> the last 
reached the audience had broken out in a wild hurricane 
that Mr. Morgan 
had bowed his acknowledgment of the applause and had 
retired behind the choir gallery, but the cheérs kept up 
At this point James Brad 
the 


not he 


in the nation. sefore chord was 


of cheers could be heard miles away. 


and he lled to return 


ford, 


was compe 


the “property man” and librarian of orchestra 


Ocean Grove.” 


marched down through the centré bearing aloft a 


large wreath, a present from the orchestr: lo the wreath 
With this 


orchestra, 


was tied a handsome ard costly gold ilso 


was a fine pocketbook from the men and 


it was quite evident that Mr, Morgan had been taken by 


complete surprise 
* 
Mme Kronold did 


was 


Hear 


conductor 


Selma 
The 
o wait before beginning t 


Keyes 


applaus« 


Afraid.” Margaret 


Unto Him’ 


noble tenor 


Howard has a 
Your Hearts” 
the hour, his 


Forth,” had to 


and “*( 


splendid n account the lateness ol 
second Righteous 
Shine 
present 


Phe 


ladies 


by 


“Lift Thine 
and was one of the 


eignteen 
The 


1ades 


trio, sung 
evening 
| 


voices blended most beaut and 


were 


In En 
1] 


‘cello obligato, and : t 


simply perfect 


sola, “It Is ugh,” Hans Kronold played the 
Miles had acknowledged the en 
audience Mr. Kronold was al 


and player receives 


the 
usiastic applause of the 
compelled to arise, and both singer 
ovation 

The difficult 
Passed By,” 
doing magnificent work 

At 10:40 the final chorus was sung, 
The 


number 


Behold 


given, both chorus 


God the 


storn horus 


was finely and orche 


and here again the 


voices were just as fresh and clear 


rhe 


ans 


chorus was great 
first 
triumph 


as in the whole performance was a 


great and musici present agreed that in no 


other place than Ocean Grove can such 
Sunday was the annual “Children’s 


} 


singing be 
Day 


heard 


and 25,000 





can be engaged for a limited 
number of 





in the West in September, after his return from Dawson City, 
in the Klondike, where he plays an engagement in August. 
It will be necessary to make early application for dates, as tour 


is limited. 


Organ Concerts 





Address THE CARL ORGAN CONCERTS, 
P. O. Box 642, 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


LOUISE B. 


VOIGT 


Oratorio, Concert and 
Song Recitals. 


Address 
RICHARD BYRON, 
Manager, 
301 West 139th Street, 


PRESSON MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


601-602 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Telephone: 1350 COLUMBUS. 


NEW YORK. 
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people attended the morning and evening services. In the 
morning the Rev, C. H. Yatman had charge of the meet- 
ing, and delivered an interesting address to the children 
and their parents. He gave each child a little book, and 
a most animated scene occurred when he invited all the 
children in the audience to leave their seats and congre- 
gate the in front and around the platform. 
There was a rush from ali parts of the house, and fully 
3,000 children accepted the invitation. 

The evening service was in charge of Tali Esen Mor- 
gan, and, though the time to begin is 7:30, 12,000 people 
were crowded into the house before 7 o’clock. It was esti- 
mated that from 5,000 to 8,000 people could not get in- 
side. 

The children’s chorus to the number of 800 marched 
into the choir gallery at 7:20, and a more beautiful picture 
could never be conceived than the sight of the sea of 
happy faces rising tier upon tier from the platform almost 
to the roof. 

The singing of the children was something marvelous. 
of tone, the clear enunciation and 
was something that must be heard 
the chorus were fully 200 boys, and 
not a harsh tone was heard even in the softest passages. 
Hew Mr. Morgan is able to train these children, whose 
voices are not tested, but gathered in a few weeks, and 
often trained in a few days, to sing like angels is more 
than most people can understand. The entire service was 
very beautiful and very impressive. 

Tonight (Wednesday, August 5) another of Mr. Mor- 
gan's “popular concerts” -wilt-be-given, i 
can Saxaphone Quartet, of Philadelphia, will be one of 
the attractive féatures. 

Next Saturday evening Gaul’s “Holy City” will be 
given by the Ocean Grove Chorus, assisted by about 2co 
voices from New York. Among the soloists will be Anita 
Milton Rusling Wood and Charles Freemantel. 
musical festival will occur on 
and this will be followed 
15, with Cowen’s “Rose 
Maiden,” which was given with such success here two 
ago. Handel’s “Messiah” comes on Thursday 
evening, August 20, and this will be the last big concert 


in aisles 


The purity and body 
the faultless phrasing 
to be understood. In 


Rio, 
The children’s. annual 
Wednesday evening, August 12, 


on Saturday evening, August 
weeks 


of the season. 








Antique Instruments. 


UNIQUE open air concert was given on June 24 at 
Copenhagen in front of the Museum of Antiquities. 

Two musicians played on horns which were made 3,000 
They were perfectly in tune and had an agree- 
The museum has twenty-three of these instru- 
of which are well enough preserved to be 
played on. Such horns have also been found in Sweden 
ind Mecklenburg, but the Copenhagen collection is the 
The horns are always exhumed in 
Their struc- 


years ago. 
able tone. 
nine 


mints, 


world. 
couples, and they are beautifully decorated. 
ture and the purity of their tones would appear to indi- 
cate a well developed musical taste in the bronze age. The 
horns are about two yards long —New York Evening Post. 


finest in the 


John M. Barnes, of Buffalo. 


J OHN M. BARNES, the well known Buffalo piano spe- 
cialist, intends giving instruction in New York three 
days weekly. Following is an extract from a letter written 
by Professor Krause, of Leipsic, to Richard Burmeister: 
‘My former excellent pupil, John M. Barnes, asks me 
for a letter of recommendation to you. As you are leaving 
New York, you could not give your position there to one 
more worthy, for Mr. Barnes is a superior teacher, musi- 
cian, and a very intelligent man. 
sarnes will not fail to do your recommendation honor ; 
besides he is a confederate of ours, a thoroughly advanced 
musician. 
“It will please me to learn that my recommendation has 
had weight with you.” 


-_ = 








Thibaud at Aix-les-Bains. 


ACQUES THIBAUD, the French violinist, who is to 
tour this country, beginning in the fall, has been en- 
gaged for a large concert in Aix-les-Bains, in connection 
with the Colonne Orchestra of Paris, late in August, after 
which he returns to England for a tour of the provinces. 
rhibaud will arrive here in October. 


MISS ETHEL BAUER, 


Pianist and Pianoforte Teacher. 
166 Adelaide Road, e ° LONDON, N. W. 





‘* Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique.”-—Luscuztizxy. 














THE STRIKE OF THE BATONS. 


ae 


By Paton Brounorr. 

T was a beautiful spring evening. The moon was 
out in full glory. Throngs of people were hur- 
rying from the north and south, east and west 
sides of the city to the largest hall in 
town, where a concert of the “Music of the 

Future” was announced for the evening, the conductor 
being a newcomer, a German celebrity. No soloists 
were promised, only orchestral music (the latest form 
of orchestral concerts); but here is the program in full: 

“The Discovery of America.” A scientific research for 
orchestra by Richard Strauss. 

Story of the piece: Columbus going around Europe 
(tympani solo) begging for money to go to America (a 
solo for six French horns and piccolo). He comes to 
Spain (trumpet). The palace of the king; dance of the 
Toreadors. The egg scene (bassoon, accompanied by 
strings) The queen gives the money to Columbus (tam- 
tam). Columbus dances a jig (clarinet solo). The 
travel begins. Calm sea (179 rests for the whole or- 
chestra). Storm and mutiny (every instrument plays a 
different theme in different time, all at the same time) 
Columbus’ dream on the top of the mast (a sextet for 
bassdrums). The steward yells “Ameriea!” (bells). The 
arrival, at New York. Castle Garden (trombone solo, 
“Mister Dooley’). The prayer of Columbus and the 

: fotympani),.. Indian 
war dance (bass clarinet solo, accompanied by three or- 
gans, sixteen trumpets, twenty-nine bassoons, eighteen 
flutes, seventy-seven small drums and nine tam-tams. 
Finale: The value of the discovery of America to the 
Shah of Persia (Tutti). 

(2) A Day in Paris—A symphonic and realistic picture 
by Mr. Pipankowsky in four parts with a program. 

(a) Morning—People getting up; breakfast (rolls and 
coffee); rush to the streets. 

(b) Noon—Lunch hour. Bosses, workingmen 
women hurrying to the restaurants; bustle of the crowd, 
clatter of the dishes and the ring of money in the cash 
box. 

(c) Twilight—Rush from business; clanging of the car 
bells; shouting of the newsboys, whistling of the con- 
ductors; gladness of coming home, happy meetings of 
wives and children. 

(d) Night—Theatre, concert and restaurant parties; 
billiards, poker and other games; brandy, cocktails and 
champagne, and finally the snoring of the people 

For the finale of the concert there was announced “The 
Passing of the Rainbow,” a philosophical and compara- 
tive study of different colors, by Carpantau, a new star. 

(a) Sunshine in the Park—Chatter of the children; 
sounds of the carriage wheels; gaiety and laughter. , 

(b) The Storm—Thunder, hail, wind, torrents of rain; 
overturning of the umbrellas and the appearance of the 
rainbow; and 

(c) Passing of the Rainbow—Different colors vanish- 
red and green, blue and yellow, crimson and 


and 


ing in pairs; 
violet, &c. 

During the last part Prof. Tiddle de Dee will deliver a 
lecture on “The Moral Significance of the Rainbow on 
Human Character.” 

You can imagine, dear reader, that after this wonderful 
program was advertised in the papers every seat in the 
house was sold out two weeks before the concert, and on 


the evening of the concert the unusual sign “Standing 
Room Only” was seen above the box office window. The 
hall was sparkling with electricity; the people clad in 
All the music 
musical 


their Sunday best presented a gay picture. 


critics, professors, students, music cranks, and 


people in general were there. Everybody came to hear 
the last word of the musical magicians Strauss and Pipan- 
kowsky and the first word of the new star Carpantou. 
They came to listen to the most daring flight into the 
realistic and philosophical by musical 
sounds called the “Music of the Future.” 

The conductor was pacing his room in a rather nervous 
state. This was his début in the New World, and upon 
this concert depended his future engagements and suc- 
cess, because he came to the New World without a man- 
ager, paying all the expenses of advertising and the con- 
cert himself and depending only on his daring representa- 
tion of the “Music of the Future.” 

He looked at his watch—exactly 8:15 
whispered, and stepped upon the stage 

Somewhere in the immense aydience 
gan to applaud, and a half dezen others helped him out 
The conductor the baton at the 
stand, gave a significant look at the orchestra and raised 


world expressed 


“It’s time,” he 


a good soul be- 


bowed, rapped with 
his hand, and the baton flew out of his hand and landed 
The conductor looked around 


n the 


among the ’cello players. 
him surprised. 
’cello player picked up the baton and handed it over to 
the conductor ; knocked hand 
once more, and the baton jumped out of his hand and 
fell near the viclin -players.—The—conducter—tainted- 


Great conductor 


Someone audience 


laughed; a 


he again and raised his 


confusion followed rhe was helped 
into the artists’ room, and a moment later the stage man 
ager came out and announced that owing to the sudden 
illness the the to 


postponed for two weeks and the people could go to the 


of conductor concert would have be 
box office and get their money back 

Imagine what followed this announcement. After talk- 
ing, crying and yelling, the audience went 
away, and the poor conductor, for fifteen 
minutes, was helped to the carriage and went to his hotel. 

In his room, the down 
at the writing table and fell into a stupor 


passed in his mind, but one was returning constantly: “A 


disgusted 
after resting 
conductor 


when left alone, sat 


Many thoughts 


failure, a perfect failure; how could I dare to present such 
a program? At 
once the baton, which was lying near, raised itself and 
“Do you know the failure? I 


I felt that something would happen!” 


said: reason of your 


was it.” 
“What do you mean?” cried the surprised conductor. 


“I mean precisely what I say,” answered the baton. “I 


refused to beat time, and therefore I flew out of your 
hand.” 

“You!” yelled the conductor in rage, “you, my baton, 
with which I conducted for the last ten years! You 
should refuse to beat time? What was the matter?” 

“The matter was and is,” answered the baton, “that I 
cannot stand any longer the ‘Music of the Future’ with 


the special programs attached to each composition, and I 
resolved not to beat any more for 

The maddened conductor took a knife and cut the baton 
into a hundred pieces, which he scattered around the room 
and began to walk about excitedly. Next moment he was 
struck dumb with fright seeing that from every piece of 
wood which he threw away a new baton came out and a 
whole throng of them was following him in his excited 
walk. 
great was his fright. At last he sat down at the piano 


He wanted to shriek, but could utter no sound so 
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and asked in a timid voice: “What do you want of me, 
batons ?” 

“Now, dear conductor,” said one of the batons, “I want 
you to listen carefully to me, the representative of the In- 
ternational Baton Union. At the last meeting of our union 
it was decided unanimously not to beat any more time for 
the ‘Program Music’ or the ‘Music of the Future,’ and to 
declare a strike against all the conductors.” 

“What,” cried the conductor, “you do not like the mu- 
sic of the future?” 

“That’s right; we do not like the music of the future, 
because the composers of this kind of music lost all re- 
spect for form and beauty, and entered into a field which 
does not belong to the powers of music.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the conductor; “please ex- 
plain yourself more definitely.” 

“I will,” answered the baton, before going any 
further I want to tell you of the mission of 
music in the world. In my opinion music exists with the 
purpose of giving to humanity enjoyment, rest from work 
and zxsthetic pleasure. The moment the composer wants 
to paint pictures of different colors, or philosophize or 
preach morals by the means of music, then he is failure.” 

“What,” cried the conductor, “Richard Strauss a fail- 
That giant who is always looking for new forms, 

that man who 
irmony, counter- 


“but 


my view 


ure? 
new combinations or orchestral coloring; 
possesses such wonderful knowledge in 

point and orchestration; that man who outstripped every liv- 
ing composer by his wonderful compositions: ‘Also Sprach 
Zarathustra,’ which is sufficiently voluminous to satisfy 
the which is 
humor itself; his even greater symphonic poem, ‘Helden- 


most pretentious critic; his ‘Don Quixote,’ 
mishing combination of realism and 


that man a 


leben,” which is an ast 


most wonderful pictures of an 


failure ?’ 


imagination ; 


Nobody de 


nies that he has the greatest technic for orchestral compo- 


“Yes, he is a failyre from my standpoint 


sition. Nobody denies that that man knows to perfection 


the powers and possibilities of every orchestral family of 
instruments, of each instrument individually; nobody de- 
nies that he dares such combinations in harmoay and such 
individually developed voices in counterpoint treatment as 
no other composer; nobody denies all that, but all this is 
knowledge acquired from tremendous study and desire of 
going away from the old routine of musical form and or- 
chestration. As long as he uses all this wonderful knowl- 
edge for the purpose of creating beautiful music which 
should uplift us and give us xsthetic pleasure, he is on the 
right way, but the moment he uses music as means of ex- 
pression of philosophical and realistic ideas, he enters a 
not music. Take, for 
stance, Haydn, Mozart, 3eethoven, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky and others; take their works 


realm which does belong to in- 


Schumann, 
They composec music for beauty’s sake, without special 
purpose; they sang because they could not help it; their 
music was the outpouring of the soul just as a skylark 
sings in the air.” : 
conductor, “Beethoven 
himself composed the Pastoral Symphony with a pro- 
Mendelssohn the ‘Fingal Cave,’ the 
‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,’ which names suggest 


“Beg pardon,” interrupted the 


gram; composed 
a certain program, and many others composed program 
music. 

“But you forget,” said the baton, “that Beethoven, Men 
delssohn and others did not even think to paint pictures 
or express ideas through the means of music; they sim 
ply expressed their moods, their emotions when seeing or 
imagining certain pictures of nature; and, if you recollect, 
Beethoven has an inscription on the Pastoral Symphony 
of mood rather than 


which reads that it is an expression 


an attempt at detailed tone painting. And I repeat again 
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that when the composer creates music for beauty’s sake 
without definite programs he is in his own domain, but 
when Strauss or Pipankowsky uses daring harmonies and 
counterpoint, wonderful instrumentation with the purpose 
of producing musical fireworks without melody, or if he 
happens to have a melody of two bars, he drags this mel- 
ody through all the keys times innumerable, making every 
instrument of the orchestra repeat the same melody in a 
different way, calling it ‘thematic development,’ and after 
all giving to it a certain title and program, calling it the 
‘Discovery of America’ or ‘Heldenleben,’ then the whole 
thing is nonsense.” 

“What, ‘Heldenleben’ nonsense? 
very last word of musical evolution. 
chestral instruments, every instrument individually, is de- 
veloped independently in the same time, helping to the 
combination of all and the wholesomeness of the compo- 
sition. And all this is nonsense?” 

“Yes, it is nonsense, because, if Strauss would not give 
the program to it and would not call it ‘Heldenleben,’ any 
one of the audience might just as well call it ‘Train Wreck 
on the C. B. and Q.’ or ‘A Fire in a Skyscraper.’’ 

“Don’t you know that the title and the program help 
you to understand this composition, just as a dictionary 
helps you to understand a language with which you are 
not familiar.” , 

“And what right has the composer to compel me to 
think in a certain direction, when there is no reason in it? 
Why must I feel or see that his composition represents 
‘Also Sprach Zarathustra’ or ‘Heldenleben’? If I look at 
a picture on canvas representing a ‘Storm at Sea’, I see 
the sea, waves, clouds, I see all the elements which I have 
seen in nature; it applies to my brain directly through 
my eyes and compels me to think of the truth; or when I 
see the picture of ‘The Battle of Waterloo’ I see fighting, 
I see horses, crushed and wounded people, I see guns, 
swords, fire and smoke; in one word, I see the elements 
which remind me of nature and make me think of a battle; 
but when I hear Strauss’ ‘Heldenleben,’ where do I see 
or hear the elements which compel me to think of a bat- 
tle? It’s only the composer’s word, the title or the pro- 
gram which and does not succeed in it 
either. Music is a combination of indefinite sounds by 
which we are able to express our feelings in general and 
not our morals or the color of the dress or the rainbow, 
much less philosophical ideas.” 

“If you do not understand this kind of music, that does 
not show that Richard Strauss and his followers write 
indefinitely. It’s true that not 
stand their music; but that is the reason why it is called 
the ‘Music of the Future,’ because music will become by 
and by a language which everybody will be able to under- 


‘Heldenleben’ is the 
Every family of or- 


compels me 


everybody can under 


stand.” 

“A language, indeed!” laughed the whole crowd of 
batons. “No, sir, music can never become a language, 
because it has not the elements of a language. To illus- 
trate this, let us see if music possesses enough elements 
able to express philosophical and moral ideas, or to point 
realistic color pictures. We have twelve regulated sounds: 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and five semitones. We have seven 
octaves on the piano, which are able to repeat these twelve 
sounds higher or lower. We have four families of orches- 
tral instrument (reed, string, brass and percussion), every 
instrument of which (with small exceptions) is able to re 
peat these twelve sounds with a different tone color. We 
3-4, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4, 3-8, 


some of 


have several rhythmical grades, 2-4, 


&c 


We have musical sentences composed of 


MME. 


these twelve sounds, which have not and cannot have a 
definite meaning, because, as you know, a sentence must 
have a subject and a predicate, which elements are entirely 
missing in music, and which are at the same time the es 
sential foundation of a definite sentence. We can produc« 
all these sounds and sentences in different shadings of tone 
color. With all this material in hand we are 
express our emotions or m ods at secing or reading cert 
tain accidents of spiritual and realistic life, 
means definite ideas. As another illustration of the pow 
ers of music I will give the fe 
picture on canvas, and there you see that a 
blue. You will say that is not true to 
faces do not exist. You see a horse painted with twe 


only able to 
and by no 
you lowing: You see a 
man is painted 
nature, because bluc 
heads 
and nine feet; you will simply say that the artist is crazy 
but when Richard Strauss plays a 
compels you to think that this phrase represents the psy 


chological condition of his hero, you must believe it be 


musical sentence and 


cause Richard Strauss said so, but logic does not compel 
you to think so.” 

“Don’t you know that the composer’s program and title 
help us to understand his work?” 

“Who tells you that with the title and the program the 
public does understand this music of the future? Wh 
tells you that the listener is seeing realistic pictures and 
is hearing philosophical ideas expressed by musical 
sounds? I will bet you any amount that out of an audi 
ence of 3,000 only ten people think they hear and see all 
this, and the rest repeat what these ten (the music critics) 
said in the papers next morning, not being able to ana 
lyze the truth of the composer’s title and program, be 
which should 


I refuse to beat ti 


reason and logic are missing 


Now 
future 


cause 
pel them to do so 
the music of the 
words which you understand the moment I tell it t 
because these 
which can be interpreted in 
the 


listen 


That is a sentence 


are definite words and not mere 


any way but when 
play a musical sentence on other in 
ment (without telling what you think it l 
the violinist in the orchestra will 


understand 


piano oT any 
means? you W 
understand it one way; 
understand it otherwise; a grocery « 

will not understand 


about that sen 


lerk will 
in another way, and the cabman 
at all, because there is nothing definite 
tence which you have played except your w« for it 


“Don’t you know,” said the conductor, “that the fore 


most critics of the day expressed themselves that ‘Strauss 


endeavors to compose music with a purpose, never for 


the sake of its own beauty. That he has shown that musi 
must be utilized by the composer who cares nothing about 


the beauty, and whose aim is to make music a means 
expression?” 

At this moment 
the landlady’s voice was heard 

“Mr. Norton, it is already 10 o'clock, an 
the newspaper is waiting for your copy.” 

The whole 


attending an orchestral concert the evening before 


M 


ber of pupils’ recitals in 


there came a knock 


story was a dream of a musi 


Mrs. Ida Hagerty'’s Pupils. 


IDA HAGERTY, one of th 
of both piano and voice 
Aus 
appe ared 


and Mr 


advanced pupils have 
was made of Miss Dun 
Mrs 
for the benefit of the 


Hage riy gave a 


Home 


recitals, 


class of teachers 


large 
their vacation studying both 
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Cincinnati, August 1, 1903. 


HE recent resignation of Dean W. S. Sterling, 
of the College of Music faculty, brings up the 
question as to who will be his successor as the 
dean. The position of dean was created about 
eight years ago when Mr. Van der Stucken ar- 
rived here from the East to take charge of the 

Symphony Orchestra. The Orchestra Association, large- 

ly the result of the enthusiasm of the Ladies’ Musical 

Club, finding itself unable to cope with the financial situa- 

tion alone, succeeded in interesting the board of trustees 

of the College of Music in the undertaking, and thus it 
was that the first contract with Mr. Van der Stucken 
called for his services both at the College of Music and as 
the Symphony director. Peter Rudolf Neff was president 
of the College at the time, and so Mr. Van der Stucken, 
to give his services the proper field and dignified magni- 
tude, was made dean of the faculty. When Mr. Neff re- 
signed the presidency Mr. Van der Stucken became the 
musical director of the college and practically the man- 
ager, with the financial committee of the board at the 
head. Mr. Van der Stucken’s position was of considera- 
ble value and importance to the college from an éduca- 
tional point of view. He raised the standard of studies 
and of the annual examinations higher. A strict discipline 
was carried out. The result was that, while the number 
of graduates became less, it was a greater and much more 
sought distinction to be a graduate of the College of 

Music than ever before in its history. When Mr. Van der 

Stucken resigned the directorship of the college, Prof. W. 

S. Sterling was appointed dean of the faculty and Prof. J. 

A. Gantvoort given the business management of the col- 

lege. A short time ago, before Mr. Sterling resigned, he 

was unanimously re-elected dean by the members of the 





faculty, according to the requirements of a new rule giv- 
ing the faculty the privilege of electing the dean. 

As the principal members of the faculty are absent on 
their vacations, the question of electing Mr. Sterling’s 
successor cannot come up until the fall. But it does not 
seem at all certain that a dean of the faculty will be elected 
all. In this connection the College of Music has had a 
varied experience. Its first musical director was Theo- 
dore Thomas, but after a short time he was completely at 
loggerheads with the president, George Ward Nichols, 
and the outcome of an unseemly contention was the with- 
drawal of Mr. Thomas. After that Mr. Nichols surround- 
ed himself with a board of advisors, but he scrupulously 
refrained from encouraging the appointment of another 
musical director. Peter Rudolf Neff, during the ten years 
of his presidency, was the only head of the institution, and 
did not divide honors with anybody else. Whether the 
present board of trustees will sustain the position of dean 
for the faculty remains to be seen. Mr. Gantvoort, who 
is managing the business end of the college, has for many 
identified with its educational work and en- 
trusted with large classes of students. It does seem among 
the possible, if not entirely probable, provisions that Mr. 
Gantvoort will be called upon by the board to manage the 
college in all its bearings, and in this event he will likely 
request the appointment of some musical advisor from the 


at 


years been 


The College of Music Building and the new Ode are 
both expected to be ready for occupancy by September 1. 
The exterior work on both structures is done, and the in- 
terior finishing is all that remains to complete the build- 
ings. The new buildings are of concrete and brick, and 
when finished will be found to be modern in every respect. 
The Odeon will not have so large a seating capacity as 
the old hall, but will be modernly equipped with stage ma- 
chinery and latest improved ball bearing, noiseless seats. 
Another pleasing feature will be the absence of posts, 
which often cause great inconvenience. The orchestra pit 
will be below the level of the first floor, and the pitch of 
both parquette and balcony will be sufficient to give all, 
no matter where their seat may be located, an unobstructed 
view of the entire stage. The teaching rooms in the Col- 
lege Building will be almost absolutely sound proof, and 
will be well lighted and ventilated. Several of the College 
of Music faculty are doing astonishing work at the dif- 
ferent Chautauquas throughout the country. At Mon- 
teagle, Tenn., Frederick J. Hoffmann has taken charge of 
the musical features, and is being assisted by J. Wesley 
Hubbell. At Winona Lake Signor Romeo Gorno is fas- 
cinating his audiences by the charm of his piano playing. 
The faculty of the College Summer School will rest until 
the opening of the next academic year, September 7. Dr. 
Elsenheimer, Miss Humphreys, Miss Dickerscheid, Miss 
Venable, Miss Mathias, Mrs. Weber and Mr. Staderman 
will remain in the city with the prospect of a limited so- 
journ at one of the near resorts on the Great Lakes. Mr. 
Gantvoort will be at the college every day. 


= 


In filling the dual positions of Prof. W. S. Sterling as 
head of the organ department and teacher of voice, the 
College of Music was fortunate in being able to select such 
able and prominent successors as Mrs. Lillian Arkell Rix- 
ford and Hans Seitz. Both have established records at 
the college. Mrs. Rixford was for many years at the head 
of the organ department, and for some time associated 
with George Whiting, one of America’s great organists, 
whose salary at the College of Music for several years was 
$5,000 per annum. Mrs. Rixford gained considerable fame 
as concert organist, and her recitals on the great Music 
Hall organ are a grateful memory. Frequently she was 
heard at the popular orchestral concerts in Music Hall. 
Mr. Seitz also did himself proud at the College of Music. 
He was one of the soloists at the symphony concerts a few 
seasons ago under the direction of Mr. Van der Stucken. 
He has written a book on the art of singing, which shows 
how thoroughly and originally he is acquainted with his 
subject. Both may be considered in the nature of acquisi- 
tions to the College of Music forces. 


ce 
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Three recent additions to the operatic stage from th 
College of Music are worthy of note—Miss Gertrude y. 
Zimmer, Mrs. Agnes Cain Brown and Carl M. Gantvoort. 
Miss Zimmer and Mrs. Brown will be seen alternately in 
the leading roles in “The Queen of Laughter,” to be given 
by the Bostonians. It will have a run of several weeks in 
New York, beginning in August. Mr. after 
his singing of “The Toreador,” need not be commented 


Gantvoort, 


upon. 


The Rev. Peter Robertson, who for many years was at 
the head of the clerical committee of the College of Music, 
gives the following expression to his views regarding the 
new undertaking of Prof. W. S. Sterling, with which he 
has identified himself : 

“A new departure in musical education is about to go 
into effect. Prof. W. S. Sterling, late dean of the College 
of Music, of Cincinnati, has formed a strong alliance and 


the Metropolitan College of Music of Cincinnati is about to 
be launched forth auspiciously. The reasons alleged for 
the new regime are meeting with emphatic approval on the 
part of educational and well informed people and they are 
as follows: 

“The real characteristics of a college or conservatory 
are not present in American musical education. An aggre- 
gation of rival, private teachers of music in a building 
giving a narrow, one sided, expensive course of individual 
lessons, minus institutional life, class rivalry and stimulus 
for a longer or shorter term of years is called a college 
or conservatory of music. In the alleged college or con- 
servatory the student is under the personal instruction of 
one professor only or mainly in one branch of musical 
education during a long and expensive apprenticeship of 
one or two half hour lessons per week. This system of 
musical education does not to attract many young 
men, and when our young people do graduate they do not 
feel that they are in any sense complete or thorough mu- 
sicians; therefore they enter the conservatories of Europe 
where they for five times less money, as far as tuition is 
concerned, come under the personal instruction of the 
various professors from twelve to sixteen hours per week. 

“The following is the gist of the policy proposed: 

“The policy of the new College of Music of Cincinnati 
will be in harmony with that of the best European con- 
servatories. Its aim will be to dignify the study of music, 
make the course of studies as broad, many sided, compre- 
hensive and severe as that of the other learned profes- 
sions, and to make the musician a highly cultivated and 
well balanced, al! around factor in social, religious and 
civic life. The instruction will, as far as practical, be given 
in classes, as in all the educational institutions of Europe 
and the colleges and professional and technical schools of 
the United Class instruction in branches of 
musical study will be given the student for what he now 
Besides, he will 
the 


seem 


States six 


pays for two half hour lessons per week 


have the stimulus of class associations, come under 
instruction of a number of professors every week and be 
in a progressive, unified, varied course of 


a participant 
This will be doing in musical education 
Each 


musical studies 


what done in other branch of education. 
student in the regular course of study may elect one pri 


without extra 


is every 
vate lesson per week in any department 
charge. Private lessons will be given to all desiring the 
same, at the regular prices named, but all students are 
advised and urged to devote their time and energy to the 
more stimulating and profitable class work. An element- 
ary course of training such as will be hereafter indicated 
will be necessary to enter the prescribed course of conserv- 
atory studies. The relation of poetry and fine arts to 
music will be carefully studied and the mind and powers 
of the students constantly brought in contact with the best 
works of the great poets, painters, sculptors and archi- 
The masterpieces of the great literatures will be 
In a word, the history 


tects. 
studied carefully and critically 
and criticism of poetry and the fine arts will be made a 
potent adjunct to musical culture.” 


fe 


Miss Clara Baur has received a cablegram from Miss 


Bertha Baur announcing that she has secured the two 
concert pianists who are to be added to the faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Miss Bertha Baur and 
her sister Miss Wanda have had a very delightful trip, 


and will soon return to the conservatory. 
ee & 
The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Miss Clara Baur 
directress, has been enjoying the most prosperous sum 


mer school it ever had in its history. Students were pres- 
ent from nearly every Southern State. On Friday evening, 











faculty or perhaps the assistance of an advisory board. 
THE «6 SCHOOL OF . _ 
me “1 ESCHETIZKY” seer 

IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; aiso Concert Pianiste. 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETtVSKY—“Madame Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—“Madame Wienzkowska is a finisned pianiste and possesses an extraordinary 


CARNEGIE HALL. 


complete knowledge of her art.” 


HANS RICHTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


DIRECTRESS 
ANDO FOUNDER, 


ability of communicating to others a 





TENOR. 
appress PUNSTAN COLLINS, 
55 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO ILL. 











FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Season 1908-1904 














TOUR LIMITED TO TWENTY APPEARANCES. 


Applications for Terms and Dates should be sent to 


ALINE B. STORY, 5749 Woodlawn Ave., CHICAGO. 
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berg, gave an interesting recital in the conservatory con- 
cert hall. She was assisted by Miss Annabelle Ambrose, 
soprano, and John Hoffmann, tenor, in the following beau- 
tiful program : 
Comeasee, TD MOF. oc ccccccccccesccvccccccvcevseeccoscccscosesepee Mozart 
(Cadenza by Reinecke.) 
Orchestral part on second piano. 
Tenor solo, Oh, Vision Entrancing 
Impromptu, C sharp minor.. 
Papillon 
Pan (Pastorale) 
Waltz, Chopin (Lanterne Magique) 
The Two Skylarks.... 5 
Momento Giojoso... 
Aria, Oberon , ‘ on SF 
Rondo Brillante (for two pianos). : 
= & 
A. J. Gantvoort, manager of the 
remain in the city during the entire month of August 
J. A. Homan. 


Goring Thomas 
Chopin 

.--. Grieg 

.Godard 

Godard 
Leschetizky 
-+es++»Moszkowski 
von Weber 


..Mohr 


College of Music, will 


Miss Bisbee’s Talented Pupils. 


MONG Miss Genevieve Bisbee’s interesting pupils is 

an Alabama girl, Laura E. Dale, who is rapidly mak 
Besides 
Bisbee’s 
York, 


there 


ing a place for himself as a competent teacher 
work with Miss 
New 
her 


doing much of the preparatory 
younger pupils, she has pupils of her own in 


Hamford, Conn., which takes 


and a class in 
every Tuesday and Friday 
The following is from the Montgomery Advertiser: 
Miss Dale recently gave a piano recital at the studio of her teacher, 
Prelude and Fugue (Bach), Sonata in ( 
and ( 


bien 


playing these pieces major 
(Weber), Three Etudes, C and E major 
“La Piccola” (Leschetizky), “A la 
Octave Etude in E flat (Kullak), “Carnival Mignon” 
musician of ex 


sharp minor (Chopin), 
Valse (Schutt), 


(Schutt), with 


aimeée, 


much finish and expression, showing her to be a 


traordinary ability for one so y« A letter to the Advertiser 


says 
“The 
many 


studio was crowded to its utmost. Among the listeners 


were most enthusiastic over 


She began study in New York two years agv, 
vf the hand, of the 


were musicians, all of whom 
Miss Dale's playing. 
beginning with the position going through all 
Leschetizky training 

“Miss Dale 


charming and self possessed 


was becomingly attired in white silk mull and looked 


She played the above program, diffi 
from memory and with ease and fluency. All 


} 


cult as it is, entirely 


the work done at this recital has been learned in the two years sh 
has been in New York, musical memory 


and phrasing also shows 


make 


which shows a wonderfu! 


Miss Dale’s command over touch, nuance 


a remarkable artistic development which will always her a 


pianist to whom one must listen with interest and attention 
“The day is not far distant when Miss Dale, as a music 
be heard Alabama“ may well be proud of her talented 
daughter.” 
Because of urgent requests 


the 


from and 


from Miss 


her 


several pupils 


Bisbee returned to city August 6, and resamed 


teaching 


Miss Strakosch Married. 


ISS HANNAH MARIA STRAKOSCH, the 
daughter of the late Max Strakosch, impresario, was 
last Dr King, of Provi 


singer, 


married week to George J 


Obituary. 


Rosine Stolz. 


ME. ROSINE STOLZ, a French opera and con- 

cert singer, long since retired, died in Paris Thurs- 

day of last week at the advanced age of eighty-eight 
years. She was born in Paris February 13, 1815, and one 
biographer states that her family name was Nob, and her 
Christian or baptismal name Victorine. During her long 
career Madame Stolz sang under the names of 
Madame Ternaux and Mlle. Heloise. She was a mezzo 
a very beautiful voice she added rare 
charm as an actress. She was a pupil of Choron’s school 
The singer was a member of the Paris Grand Opera 
Company from 1837 to 1847. For years she was a great 
favorite in Paris, Brussels and other Continental cities. 
The death of Madame Stolz recalls the death of Therese 
Therese Stolz, who was born in Trieste 


also 


soprano, and to 


Stolz last year. 
sixty-five years ago, created the role of Aida at the first 
production of the opera in Cairo in 1871. When Therese 
Stolz died last year her personality was confused with 
that of the older singer, whose death the cable chronicled 
last week, The 
at fault, and hence the obituary editors of various 


inaccurate musical dictionaries were as 
usual 
papers were compelled to write and explain things 


James Moore. 
Detroit on the Fourth of July 
Mr 


quality 


James Moore died in 


after an illness of one week Moore was possessed of 


and and gave 


the 


a tenor voice of unusual range 
promise of becoming one of the foremost tenors on 
Although he had filled many 
the Middle West, yet he had 


the East earnest study in 


American concert stage 


concert engagements in 
been heard but little in Sut 
New York during the past two seasons had brought him 
to a point where he was beginning to attract the attention 
of musical people, and it was expected that he would have 
New York public during 


made his appearance beiore the 
the His 
range, and only those familiar with its volume and purity 
the loss to the 


coming season voice was a tenor robusto of 


of tone can realize musical world 


Paul Gabel. 
Paul Gabel, the oldest member of the Brooklyn Saen- 
gerbund, died Wednesday of last week. He was eighty- 
but he 


He 


first delicates 


Mr. Gabel was born in Germany 
half Brooklyn 


Gabel established the 


four years old 
had than a 
died of old age. Mr 
sen store in the United States 


lived more century in 





Miss Clara Winsten. 
CLARA WINSTEN, the l 


well known 
Good Ground, L. I 


soprano, 


M**. 
is 


spending the summer at 


e MRR 


School of Music, West Virginia University. 


Moxcantown, W. Va., July 3: 


EAN SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON 
gaged Rudolf Wertimé, of Boston, as senior teacher 

in his piano department; also Miss Susan Moore, of Den 
nison College, Ohio, as an assistant in the School of Mu 


1903 


has en 


sic of the West Virginia University 
He has inaugurated a 
commencing with the fail quarter, and has placed Miss 
Emilie Jenks Bray, late of the Faelten Piano School, Bos 
ton, in charge of it 
He has engaged Wm for a 
November 17, and Mrs. Jenny Osborn Hannah and Frank 


prepara ory piano department 


Sherwood recital Tuesday, 


Hannah for the production of “St. Paul” February 17 


Kreisler Before Royalty. 
(From the London Daily Mail.) 
Paper: ty is the concert at Stafford House it 
which the Duchess of Connaught and her daughter, 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, with Princess Ena, and th« 
Duchess of Albany, with Princess Alice, will be present 
will play, and among thos« 
Westminster 
Done 


Tomorrow als 


Kreisler, the great violinist 


are the Duchess of 


who have taken tickets 
the Duchess of Montrose, Lady Ormonde, Lady 
gal, Lady Ellesmere and Mrs. Choate 
is the postponed Aldershot day at Ranelagh, and another 
outdoor fixture is the National Rose Show in the Templ 
Gardens, and Lady Rosse has a 


Daily Mail. 


in the evening 


concert 


Success of S. C. Bennett's Pupils. 


HORNER has returned to Pitts 
the 


ISS GERTRUDE 


resume duties as soloist at 


Peebles 


pavage 


her 
Miss 


been re-engaged by 


burg, Pa., to 
Smithfield M. E. Church 


Anderson have 


Ruth and Ivy 


Mr for next 
season 
Miss Hands, 
give a concert in that city 
Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop will tour 
ern fall recently 


Saratoga with the New York Symphony Orchestra 


of Woonsocket, R. I., will soor 


Florence 


in the East 


States next and winter. She sang at 


John Retor, one of the best bassos in St. Louis, is sing 
} 


ing at the Deimar Baptist Church in that city 


Godowsky Thrown from His Horse. 


A CABLE from England yesterday stated that Leopold 
Godowsky, the great pianist, was thrown fror 1s 
njured while near 


horse and seriously 


Godow sky 


England 


and his family are spending their ho 


Conried Engages Varassi. 
EINRICH CONRIED cables to New York that he 
engaged Varassi, 
Theatre, Milan, for the 


politan Opera House 


dancer at the 


Metro 


leading 


coming season at the 


has the 


Scala 





dence, R. I 





MAXIMILIAN Dick 


THE GREAT VIOLINIST. 
Just Returned from Successful Appearances in Europe. 


For Terms and Dates address 
1is9 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 





GEORGE DEVOLL,“ EDWIN ISHAM, 


Oratorio, Concert, Drawing Room Musicales. 
ENSEMBLE RECITALS A SPECIALTY. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT : 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





"THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING.” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“VOCAL ART,” 


By ANNA LANKOW 
(890 PARK AVENUE). 
Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPP & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St 
New York, and all Music Stores. 
Mme. Lankow has returned from Europe and resumed her work. 





PAUL BOQUEL, 


PARIS, 39 RUE LA BRUYERE, IX. 
GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
JACQUES THIBAUD, JOS. HOLLMAN, Ero. 


ELECTA GIFFORD, 


BSOoOPYrRANO. 
For Terms, Dates, Etc., address 
ANNA. MILUAR, 
840 Fulton Street (Wissner Hall), 
BROOKLYN, N. Y, 














(late Manager of Sherwood), 
CHARLES R BAKER Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL., for next season announces the 
exclusive management of the PIANO and SONG 
RECITAL TOUR of the distinguished German 
Artist, ; . . ° ° ° . . . ° 


HEINK 


at Chicage Auditorium Coaservatory. 





of Departmeat of laterpretation 





‘a Herr Felix Heink as Composer, Singer, Pianist, occupies on the concert platform the same enviable reputation as Mme. 
Schumann-Heink does on the operatic stage. The marvelous emotional power of these two artists has made the name ‘ Heink’ 
famous throughout the musical world. Heink's Recitals consequently prove a strong drawing card every where—unique, original 





= 


im the order of those of Grossmith, Henechel—attracting and fascinating alike the general public as the musica! profession.” 








SESSIE DAVIS, **S°™: 


CONCERTS—RECITALS—LESSONS. 


Messaechusetts Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Bush Temple 


Conservatory, 


NORTH CLARK ST. AND CHICAGO AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director. 


Music, Oratory, Acting and Languages. 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 


George H. Crampton, 
Clarence Dickinson, 


COMPETENT INSTRUCTORS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS: 
Dr. Chas. E. Allium, 


August Hyliested, 
Kenneth M. Bradley, 


Johanna Hess-Burr, 
Adolph Reosenbecker, 
H. M. Soper (school of Oratory) 


The management announces the exclusive teaching engagement of 


MADAME JOHANNA HESS-BURR 


(Voice Culture). 


SUMMER TERM GEOINS JUNE 29. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Address M. C. SCHMIDT, Secretary 
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THE PACIFIC COAST. 





PORTLAND Ore, July 27, 1903. 


HINGS are quiet here this week, and musicians 
who are not already away on vacations are pre- 
paring to go. Mrs. Rose Bloch-Bauer, soprano 
and director of the Temple Beth-Israel, is on 
the eve of departure for a visit to relatives in 

Spokane, and expects to be gone about a month. The 

choir of Temple Beth-Israel for the coming season will 

consist of the following voices: Mrs. Rose Bloch-Bauer, 

oprano and director; Mrs. Frank Raley, contralto; J. W. 

Belcher, tenor; J. Adrian Epping, baritone, and Miss Leo- 

nora Fisher, organist. Mrs. Bloch-Bauer also officiates 

as soprano soloist in the First Congregational Church 





choir. 
se & 

Chevalier G. Bolli, solo baritone of Liberati’s band on 
the occasion of the latter’s American tour in 1889, is with 
his wife singing in vaudeville at Shields’ Park, this 
city, this week. The Chevalier Bolli has been to the coast 
with different opera companies in the interim and has made 
many friends. He was at one time leading baritone of the 
Theatre Della Scala, in Milan, Italy, and Lyceum, of Bar- 
celona and Madrid, Spain. His wife, Mme. Aida Bolli, is 


a dramatic soprano. 


The Chautauqua Assembly is being held at Gladstone 
Park, between Oregon City and Portland, and special 
trains have carried hundreds to these concerts and lectures 
daily.. Some of the Portland talent have contributed to 
the musical programs, which contained excellent numbers. 


ee _- 
> ww 
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Probably the busiest vocal teacher in Portland is W. H. 
Boyer, who has not yet found a lull in his work sufficient 
to allow him a rest. Mr. Boyer has a large, pleasant 
studio in the Markham Building, and when I called was 
busy with two pupils, both of whom are prominent in mu- 
sical circles, but he found time for a chat and gave me an 
idea of his choral society's work during the past year and 
an outline of the work for the next season. Some of the 
prominent works of the society, given during a most suc- 
cessful season just closed, are “The Holy City,” of Gaul, 
given on December 10; “Christmas Eve,” by Niels Gade, 
given on February 10, with selections from “The Mes- 
siah” of Handel; during Holy Week Massenet’s beautiful 
‘Mary Magdalen,” and on June 10, the closing concert of 
the season, the “Golden Legend” of Sullivan, which was 
uch a success that by the request of many who heard it it 
will be the opening work for the coming season, followed 
by “The Seven Last Words of Christ,” by Dubois; “Hora 
Novissima,” by Parker. The last concert will be devoted 
to a program of mixed numbers, principally for chorus 
and orchestra. Mr. Boyer is a musical enthusiast and his 
ndefatigable efforts alone have made the chorus the popu- 
ar organization it is. Following are the names of the 
oloists in the Boyer chorus: Mrs. May Dearborn- 
Schwab, soprano; Mrs. W. A. T. Bushong, contralto; J. 
W. Belcher, tenor; Mr. Montgomery, bass. 


ee 2 
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lhe Cecelia Club, a ladies’ choral society, under the 
lirection of Mrs. Ellen Kinsman-Mann, was organized 
during the past season, and has been a musical body only 
ong enough to give one concert, which was in every 
way a success. The concert was given in the First Con- 
eregational Church, with 100 ladies’ voices in the chorus, 
panied by piano, violin and ‘cello. The club was 

isted by Paul Wessinger, baritone; Mrs. Max Shillock, 
contralto; Mrs. Sherman D, Brown, violinist, and Ferdi- 
ind Konrad, ‘cello. The accompanists were Mrs. War 
ren E. Thomas 
Charles Dierke 


ccol 


regular accompanist for the club, and 

Following is the program, which was 

throughout enthusiastically received: 

In Spring . cnasanea sargiel 
Is at Last Departing ‘ =e eseetoc deere 
Skylark Bavarian) 

(Unaccompanied.) 
Nevin 

(Violin and ‘cello obligato.) 

Chaminade 

(S l Miss Agnes Watt.) 


Ich liebe dich..........+++++ 
Stille Sicherheit 
Jel grolle michcc....cevccccicccccecccvcegscceccecoassceses 
Mr. Wessinger. 
Rise Again, Glad Summer Sun...........0.0eeeseeeeeeeer 
(With solo and trio.) 
Mrs. Max Shillock, Mrs. Pontius, Miss Shupp and Miss Munroe. 


O Beautiful Violet.............. Fe bedbbtndetbocccctenssos Carl Reinecke 
(Semi-chorus for soprano voices.) 

You Stole My Loved. d.......ccsccsccccceccscccesevecs Walter McFarren 
A Highland Lad, harmonized by...............+-.++«.+..-Max Vogrich 
(Unaccompanied.) 

The Wated Bite. ccccccccavpegncvtboceccotepecdhgvascouse Horatio Parker 


Soprano solo and chorus obligato. 
Miss Hoberg. 
The chorus expects to meet for practice the first Fri- 
day afternoon in October, when cantata work will be 
taken up under Mrs. Mann’s direction. 


San Francisco. 


The regular monthly musical service was held at St. 
Dominic’s Church on Sunday evening, July 19, when the 
following program was rendered: 


Organ solo, Fantaisie, with chorale...........:cesceecceeeeeesees Smart 
Dr. H. J. Stewart. 
ie. ter ir ee ee SIE. oc ccusinviaccwoncseccvnasasinas Cowen 
Miss Camille Frank. 
Amthhom, Taly, Toly...ccciscoccesccccccvcsevccccesovcccessovccce Stewart 
The choir. 
ee ee ee Allitsen 
T. G. Elliot. 
Organ solo, Prelude in C sharp minor...............++. Rachmaninoff 
Dr. H. J. Stewart. 
Solo, I Mourn as a Dove (St. Peter)..........scccecccscecsees Benedict 
Mrs. B. Apple. 
| Ee Te 
Solo Choir. 
Solo and chorus, Agnus Dei (Messe Solennelle)............... Rossini 
Miss Ella V. McCloskey and choir. 
BE FT, "TB ivnbtvisbeccccocthevetsoccsersiesses Gounod 
Be ica diln nn pete a eh ae bbs she 0cctcctboveticdeueteuss Vivet 
Poestinde, Wiapaiaw Dees ois cds nsvesstecdcodivvcessvesceccss QM 
Dr. H. J. Stewart, orgamist and director of the choir, 
Ee & 


Fred Zech, Jr., who so successfully conducted a series 
of symphony concerts last season, and who has during 
the weeks that have intervened been hard at work on his 
symphonic poem, “The Wreck ot the Hesperus,” has at 
last completed the score for grand orchestra, and a new 
quintet for piano and strings. The quintet is in C minor, 
and consists of four movements. Both works will prob- 
ably be produced during the winter. Mr, Zech was one 
of our San Francisco musicians who was honored by an 
invitation to become a member of the international com- 
mittee of the Wagner monument. 

Se <= 


Sir Henry Heyman will return from his vacation in 
Santa Barbara the last of this month, and will resume his 
studio work August 3. Sir Henry writes that he has en- 
joyed a most delightful time among his friends in the 
southern part of the State, and has been much benefited 
by his rest. 

Ss & 

Mrs. M. E. Blanchard will open her studio at 1320 
Green street on August 1. Mrs. Blanchard is one of our 
foremost vocalists. She enjoys a popularity accorded to 
few. Her voice is a delightful, sympathetic contralto, and 
as a lied singer she stands first in our city. 

Sacramento. 

Miss Mamie C. Barrett has been spending a few weeks 
at San Rafael, and before resuming her classes in piano 
work will spend some time also in San Francisco resting 
after a hard season’s work. Miss Barrett will resume her 
San Francisco teaching at her studio in Pommer & 
Eiler’s music store on the first Saturday in August. The 
Sacramento classes will be taken up September 1. 

Mrs. A. WEDMORE JONES. 











Shanna Cumming. 

HANNA CUMMING, the well known soprano, will 
spend her vacation in Nova Scotia, and on her re- 
turn to this city she will sing at the Old Orchard Beach 
Festival in the Verdi Requiem August 16. She has al- 
trady booked a number of very important dates for the 
coming season, which now has every appearance of being 
the largest season she has ever had. Mrs. Cumming will 
be a soloist at the Worcester Festival. She will open 

her fall engagements in Chicago October 15. 





MENDELSSOHN HALL 


NS-19 WEST 40th ST. 


FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent 


Greater New York, 


-— ->-———_ 

B ies oon PIZZARELLO, of Carnegie Hall, sailed for 

Europe on La Bretagne last Thursday. He will re- 
turn October 20. 


2381 Broadway? 
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Mme. Selma Kronold, who is to be one of the sopranos 
with the Conried Opera Company, sails for Paris next 
week, where she is to have new costumes made for the 
parts she will be heard in next winter 

oe & 

Miss Electa Gifford sang with Duss and his orches- 
tra at the Madison Square Garden during the week of 
July 6, and her success on that occasion secured for her a 
re-engagement as soloist for the last week of the season 

eS = 

Members of the Brooklyn Arion and their families will 
go on a four days’ excursion to Harvey's Lake, Shawan 
ese, Pa., September 4 to September 7. There will be a 
concert Sunday September 5, conducted by Arthur Claas 
sen. The following members will manage the trip: H. W 
Wippermann, Edward Krueger, W. Rohlffs, Charles Graf, 
Lothar F. Bauch, Dr. F. W. Schildge and Arthur Woelfle 

ese & 

Mme. Rollie Borden Low, the New York soprano, ac 
companied by her mother, Mrs.-M. Borden Carten, sailed 
for France last month. They are now in Paris, where 
Mrs. Low will study for a time the different epochs of 
French music, principally songs At the ship concert 
Mrs. Low’s singing proved to be the most attractive part 
of the program. Her perfect French pronunciation espe- 
cially appealed to the French passengers and also to His 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, en route to Rome. At the 
request of Cardinal Gibbons, Mrs. Low repeated her orig- 
inal numbers. Mrs. Low has engagements to sing in 
Paris and other towns near by. When she returns in the 
autumn she will be heard in song recitals and concerts 


An Extended Tour. 

STELLE LIEBLING, who has been on tour with 
Sousa’s Band for over a year, did not sail for home 
last Friday when that organization left Liverpool on the 
steamer Cedric. The artist enjoyed a short vacation in 
Paris, and then went to Kissingen, where she will spend 
the rest of the summer. Miss Liebling’s exceptional suc 
cess abroad has led to further engagements with the band, 
which she will fill next fall. During the past season Miss 
Liebling sang in England, France, Germany, Denmark, 
Ireland, Wales, Scandinavia, Scotland, Poland, Belgium, 

Austria, Holland and Russia. 


EDWARD XAVIER ROLKER, 
Specialist in the Development of the Voice. Com- 
plete course for Opera, Concert and Teachers. 
Home Studio: 910 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


HARRY BARNHART, 
BASSO CANTANTE. Soloist Trinity Episcopal 
Church. Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Voice 
Culture, ey Studio and Residence : 

729 Hyde Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE VOICE Art of Singing 


Percy A. R. Dow 
1511 LARKIN STREET 
O*4KLAND STUDIO: M*esonic TEMPLE 


























CALIFORNIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Repertoire, etc 


841 Fulton Street, San Francisco. 


LOUIS H. EATON, 
Von Meyerinck School of Music Organist and Musical Director, Trinity Epis- - TEACHER OF SINGING. 
copeal Church. Concert Organist, Voice Culture, Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Residence and Studio, Address: 1105 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
1676 Broadway, San Fr i Cal. 


H. J. STEWART, 


CARL SAWVELL. 


SKILL OF SINGING. 
Tone Placing. Choral Conductor. 











Under Direction of MME. ANNA VON MEYERINCK. 
The largest and best equipped school on 


tages of Eastern and European Conserva- 
tories for a thorough musical education, 
under guidance of a carefully selected staff 
ef prominent teachers. 

PROSPECTUS UPON APPLICATION. 








CALIFORNIA 


the Pacific Coast, offering all the advan- Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
1329 Sutter Street, cor. Franklin, 


CHEAPER EDITION. 





San Francisco, CAL. 


**]| HAVE THE KEY” 
To Thrill an Audience. 


By Mary Fairweather. 


Address Res. 660 Waller Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. Address: 1806 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal, 





841 Hyde Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Frederick Zech, Jr., 


ONE DOLLAR. PIANIST AND COMPOSER. 
Director of Zech’s Symphoay Orchestra. 
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PARIS, JULY 25, 1903. 


LTHOUGH there are no concerts going on 
and only one of the lyric theatres open, this 
last week has been one of great excitement, 
on account of the concours or annual compe- 
tition at the Conservatoire. The greatest in 

terest is shown in these yearly events, and 





much scheming is put into operation to procure admis- 
sions, the hall of the somewhat 
restricted, much more so than the number of people desir 
be these display® The 
the classes of singing, of opera, opéra comique, 
are all carefully heard some time 


Conservatoire being 


to instrumental 


ing present at 
classes, 
tragedy, comedy, &c., 
showing 


previous to the public competition, and those 
sufficient ability are permitted to compete 
SE 


The class for alto or viola has always a remarkably 
good showing at these public exhibitions, so that this im 
portant instrument in the orchestra will not fail for some 
time yet to have very capable representatives. The test 
piece was a concerto by Firkel, who is, I think, principal 
viola solo at La Monnaie and professor at the Conserva- 
toire there. The work, although very difficult and well 
adapted for a test piece, is scarcely written for the instru 
ment. It has more the air of a written for 
the violin, and afterwards somewhat modified to suit the 
One notices, for instance, the frequency of pas 


concerto 


viola. 
sages written in a very exalted position of the left hand, 
is not frequently met 
solo—music for the 


a form of technical difficulty which 
in actual orchestral—or even 
Several very excellent performers were put forward 


with 
viola 
and rewarded. 
eS <= 

There is also a very good harp class at the Conserva- 
toire, presided over by Hasselmans. Indeed, each of the 
six candidates presented by this excellent professor was 
The test piece was a Concertstiick by Pierné, 
A special 


rewarded 
by whom also was the sight reading number. 
class for the chromatic harp has also been recently offi 
cially authorized 


Se <= 


The piano classes are numerous at the Conservatoire, 
The 
men 


and permission to enter them is eagerly sought after 


competitions always are divided into two sections, 
and women, and the pieces to be performed are different 
in both Why I do not know. I say class of 
“men,” although some of the performers allowed to com 


The professors in this class 


divisions. 


pete were very young indeed 


are Louis Diémer and De Beriot, both of whom have 
their special admirers, and the performances of whos« 
pupils are eagerly watched, or, rather, listened to. M. de 


Bériot, a very capable and conscientious professor, who 


has been at the Conservatoire a number of years, is about 


to retire from the institution, having attained the age 


After several weeks’ delib- 
candidates for 


limit accorded by the rules. 


eration on the merits of the various his 


the choice of the Conservatoire authorities has fallen 


post, 
on M. Philipp 
The competition test for class of men, piano, was Sonata 
C minor, Beethoven, op. 111, and Valse, No. 2, op. 64, in 
C sharp minor, Chopin 
Se <= 


The class of women, piano, made a very brilliant show 
ing, it being generally conceded that in ability, as in num 
bers, this class was superior to that of the men. The piece 
chosen for this competition was ‘“‘Festin d’Esope,” by Ch 
Valentine Alkan, a composition of whose existence I must 
nothing of 


say at once that I knew The professors in this 


class are Messrs. Delaborde, Duvernoy and Marmontel 
(not, of course, the first teacher and author of that 
name), and of the pupils presented in this class four gained 
a first prize, three were awarded a second prize; five first 


accessit were given, and three second accessit 


= 


P_ —4 
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The number and excellence of the women pupils this 
year is very noticeable. In the singing classes, opera and 
opéra comique, it is the prevailing opinion that the women 


students are this year superior to their rivals of the sterner 


sex. I mean in ability; most certainly numerically. In 
the advanced piano class for men there were seventeen 
competitors; in the corresponding class for women there 
were thirty-two. 
== = 

But if the classes of students of certain instruments, 
such as piano, violin, are uncomfortably large, this incon 
venience is accentuated when it comes to the class room 


devoted to the study of all that pertains to the theatre 
In the class for comedy only there were thirty-five com 


petitors, eighteen females, seventeen males. The jury was 


deliberating—with brief intermission—from 9 a. m. until 
7 p. m.! 
J € 
In the singing classes no very great results were no 


It is, I think, only just to the professors in these 
to say that they are not all to be blamed for the 
mediocrities that are yearly put forward. As a witty mu- 
sician once remarked on this subject, “A pupil in singing 
requires a good master, and a master needs a good pupil.” 
A first prize was awarded to a young man pupil of Mme. 
Rose Caron, the Most of the 
critics agree that the jury must have been influenced by a 
desire to show respect for the teacher, whose first year in 


ticed 


classes 


once eminent cantatrice 


her newly appointed position as professor at the Conserv 
atoire has just finished, rather than from any extraordinary 


ability shown by the pupil. Another prize, according to 
the opinion of many more highly merited, was 
M. Devries, a tenor, who sang tastefully and intelligently 
an air from “Hérodiade.”” The great favorite of the audi 


given to 


ence was Morati, a young man whom I met and heard in 
For this competition he sang 
“La Juive,” 


He has good vocal ability, but un 


a privete salon last winter 
the hackneyed air from the last act of and 
gained a first accessit 
fortunately his lack of height will be a drawback if he has 
to sing and the theatre is the principal aim for a 
singer in Europe. 


opera, 








to how often Handel has beer 


chosen by the vocal competitors of this year 


t 


$ mteresting notice 
Gluck also 
Of course I am speaking of the con 


for the of 


figures frequently 
for singing, 
opera comique, in which these same candidates appear 


petition not later ones opera or 


- 
~~ 


3 
In the class of opéra comique there were several prizes 
awarded, but the decision of very many, capable of judg 
that the It is 
really astonishing nowadays how much time is bestowed 


ing, Was performances were mediocre 


on the scenic side of an opera singer's education, and how 


superficial his vocal attainments often are. In this class 
also the women were superior in natural gift to the men 
(he Professor Isnardon’s pupils were the favorites of 
both public and jury 
Pr 4 P_— 
S — 
Very good was the product of the studies in the ‘cello 


l triumphant. Four first 


class. Here again the fair sex was 
prizes were awarded, three of them going to young girls 
Che test piece was a concerto by Popper 
at Se 
- - 
It is not thought that there will be any recruits for the 


Opera or the Opéra Comique from this season’s prize win 
ners of the Conservatoir« M. Carré, director of the sec 
ond lyric theatre here, has already stated that he can 
yt utilize any of them in his own company That does 
not astonish me, as the troupe at the Opéra Comique is 
already very large, but abounds in niediocrities. It would 
be useless to add to the number 
== & 

As usual the very long and tedious sessions were en 
vened by displays of wrath against the directors and 
jury when the decisions of these latter were against thos« 
of the public. In the competition of the class for tragedy 


the demonstration against a verdict of the jury arose to 
uch a point that M. Dubois rung his bell very sharply 
and in a well delivered, cutting speech brought the audi 
ence to a sense of its position. Pierre Veber, the critic 
who thought the contest an indifferent one, said that the 


director of the Conservatoire spoke with such good ar 
ticulation and emphasis that he ought to have awarded on¢ 


of the principal prizes for declamation to himself 


S- = 
What becomes of all these actors and singers who “des 
tine” themselves for a professional career is a subject for 
much consideration. Those who get prizes at the comp« 
tition, do they all succeed, and those who carry off m 
rewards, do they all eventually fail? De VALMOUR 
Frederick Wessels Here. 
REDERICK J. WESSELS, the conscientious man 
ager of the Thomas Orchestra, of Chicago, was in 
town last week for a short business visit. He says that 
the orchestral firmament in the West, while not by any 
means rosy, is at least unclouded, and he has no doubt 
that the sun of Chicago’s favor will shine permanent! 





the Thomas Orchestra after it has passed through its pres 
ent Crisis. 
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winning a place among the great institutions 
of its kind. There are few anywhere pos- 
sessing better equipment in any department. 
And the growth of the school in the material 





sense of support, or enrollment, is the best 
possible sign of permanency and substantial prosperity. 
summer term 
One more 


The teachers are all busy, and even the 
shows an interest and enthusiasm unmistakable. 
very important move on the part of the management will 
soon be ready to announce. It pertains to an addition to 
the faculty by which one of the world’s most distinguished 
musical lights will be transferred to Chicago. The nego 
tiations have so far advanced that Director Kenneth M. 


at $1 a seat. 
to be sold to pay expenses. They could be sold, in 


cert with a great soprano and a fine pianist 


runs two weeks just at the time wanted; at the 
Brooke’s Band is blowing out rag time. And 
Angelis and rag time upset the plans of a big popular con 
Do we 


more large music halls? 


Notes. 
Manager Loudon G. Charlton was in town 





















Bradley will leave shortly for Europe to complete arrange- fall. 
‘ nif oe 2 
ments and accompany the renowned teacher to this sS= & 


country 
in full operation for more than a year. 
probably without parallel in the 


The Bush Temple Conservatory has not yet been 


history of 


of the attractions, but the only halls of sufficient capz 


are engaged. At the Auditorium the ‘‘firemen’s ben 


almost equally great pianist, was spoiled last week because 
time could n¢ 
be made. The plan was for a popular concert in October 
At least 4,000 admission tickets would have 


view 


acity 


efit” 


Coliseum 


so Jeff de 


need 


this week 


Walter Kueupfer, of the piano department of the 


looking after the interests of the Nordica engagement next 


Chi 


progress 1S cago Musical College, has been visiting his home in Leip 


th ae a 2 
arge music sic, and will sail for home next week. 


schools in this country, or in any other for that matter. as as 
; ) ee 


Scarcity of Large Halls. 


With two auditoriums possessing over 


capacity, and almost any number of smaller ones, it would 
prospect of a 


seem that Chicago had enough. 


But the 


There seems to be little further concern about the future 


1,500 mark 
is officially called. The subscriptions to 


of the Thomas Orchestra, or the Chicago Orchestra, 


concerts are coming in almost as never before 
Wessels is the most optimistic of the musical workers, and 


seas 


Manz 


as it 


on’s 


iger 


the guarantee toward the new building grows steadily. 

Chicago will not let go of a “good thing” in music any 
more than in things more material. 
= — 

Whitney Mockridge, the tenor, is expected in Chicago 

about the middle of this month. After a visit here he 

will take up his residence permanently in New York city 


e 


Nearly one-half of the studios in the Fine Arts Build 
ing bear notices on the doors announcing the return of the 
teachers some time in September. Till then it will be dull. 

= = 

Mrs. Theodore Worcester, pianist, has recovered from 
a protracted illness, and will be prepared for her concert 
work when the season opens. She is at present resting at 
her Aurora home. 
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Kenneth M. 


sical centres during the next two months. On his return 


Bradley will visit several European mu 


he will probably be accompanied by at least one of the 
most distinguished teachers and artists now in musical life. 





A Melodrama. 


HE interest in “musical melodrama,” 


‘* Countess Laura;’ 
roused three sea 
sons ago by the Strauss-Tennyson “Enoch Arden,” 
has recently been revived and extended in Chicago musi- 
cal circles by a new composition of this still novel genre 
Che work, based upon a dramatic poem of the late George 
Henry Boker, is entitled “Countess Laura,” and the music 
is from the pen of Regina Watson. To its production 
have gone poetic insight, musical learning and creative 
ability in uncommon measure and degree. The lovely and 
lofty ideal in the mind of the poet has been interpreted in 
music distinguished not only for integrity of scholarship, 
but for richness, warmth and variety of tone color—music 
now of fluent loveliness, now of sombre force, and charged 
with magnetic quality and the true dramatic atmosphere 

Mrs. Watson, 


pictures contained in the poem, has built upon it charac- 


taking advantage of the series of dramatic 


teristic music which closely follows the text, recreating 
such scenes into tone pictures of dramatic intensity. The 
structure is essentially modern in all its features, particu 
larly from a harmonic viewpoint, through the free use of 
striking dissonances. The themes throughout are charac 
teristic and nowhere has the thematic work been overdone, 
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but rather in many places a pure cantilene stirs the hearer 


to quick sympathy 


The introduction, majestic and sombre, moves in long 


lines, foreshadowing the elevation, as well as the tragedy 
of the poem. ‘lhe full organ effect toward the close « 


f 
the introduction creates for the listener a distinctive at 
mosphere of the sanctuary, in which a large part of the 
action passes. The first theme seems a veritable wail— 


t occur 


“It was a dreary day in Padua’”—which, when 
again at the point where the tempter fails to entrap Carlo 
the artist hero, brings vividly back to the listener the first 
picture of the dead countess. The love motive first 
heard at the words, “The countess only smiled when they 
were gone,” is essentially tender and exquisite; it is heard 
again later when Carlo reviews the course of his pure 


; * 
passion in the chapel at the bier of Laura. A motive of 


rebellious anguish—“When the count heard it he reeled 
back a pace”—is strongly dramatic, and readily lends it 
self to thematic treatment. The deep toned bell presently 
heard against this motive is intensely effective lhe 
funeral march which follows—a composition complete in 
itself—is full ef dignity, profound but restrained grief 


and of a stately beauty suggesting the dead countess 


stretched upon her bier. This march forms the link con 


necting the two parts of the composition. Later on the 
musical phrase interpreting the words “That creature lives” 
is of startling and intimate significance A spring song 
ragrant and vocal as it were with the very breath of the 
waking year, 1s an encl inting dyl n ton The pl ras¢ 
“O lily of the world,” is accompanied by a passage of 
pure cantilene, which could easily be sung to the words 
The music for the line, “I say tl but in justice, & 

has the ring of manly pride, which occurs again with 
added power when Carlo says: “A king has held my pal 
ette.” The characteristic clarion accompaniment in the bars, 


I may urge a claim,” melts away int most patheti 
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tender strain, “Laura, you loved me.” The passage, “If I 
had wronged you,” is given in unison on a descending 
scale; “Is. this a dream, a falsehood?” on a succession of 
augmented chords cleverly disposed between the two 
hands; and “A form half shadow” on unresolved ques 
tioning harmonies, creating at once an atmosphere of 
mystery. The tempter’s music is immensely characteristic, 
the passage, “Yea, the very love, the mortal, hungry, pas 
sionate hot love she bore you,” quivering with “mortal 





hungry” passion. In striking contrast is the exalted re 
ligious tone throughout the passages, beginning “As Christ /The Nun of Nidaros.—Poem by Longfellow. Music for 
was sinless”; and then again the tempting angel’s voice ma horus and or by Daniel Protheroe 
finds fitting expression in. music suave, insinuating, ca op. 63 
ressing, that thrills the very heart strings. A transforma W° E have received the full re of this interesting and 
tion scene in the cage is given in capital descriptive well written sacred cantat ind congratulate the 
style, short bars from the funeral march being introduced ymposer, likewise the publishers, Messrs. Rohlfing, upon 
toward the end. The phrases, “A smile of pity” and “He _ its appearance. It range mmentary upon our bi 
ouched with downy wing.” speak to the listener with raphica ctionarie he | ld on ill mer n 
sympathetic truthfulness; and the concluding passages of a man who is capable of composing a score so exc 
through happy tonal invention, breathe heavenly peace nt as this “Nun of Nidar« It dedicated to the 
nd promise. The transition at the very end from dark Cymric Vocal Union, of Liverpool, England, and if we 
colored minor to brighter major exquisitely suggests the rightly remember the cantata was performed by that or 
triumph of the celestial after earthly suffering and seem ganization last season 
ing loss The score judiciously s well as carefully writte1 
Miss Lunt, who as reciter assists the composer in pr d neither choral nor orchestral parts present any 
senting the work, possesses extraordinary equipment for rious difficulties of technical nature The occasiona 
her delicate and difficult task—the dramatic temperament, i cappella passages are most liatonic and easily man 
musical taste and training, and a voice of unusual com ged by a well trained mannerchor, while the orchestral 
pass and rarely beautiful timbre, a voice remarkable esp: parts are well adapted to the various instruments. This 
cially for those mellow, resonant middle tones, which, 1 virtue not possessed by the average composer, who 
when they are not a mere careless gift the gods, ar essays a work for grand orchestra and chorus. The only 
ipt to be well nigh the last result of painful endeavor. thing we regret in the par s aningless 
Recitation carried to the borderland of song, without reading marks,” whicl ‘ 4 hief than 
however, lapsing for a moment from the pure speech venefit. Perhaps there n intention on the part cer 
quality; music carried to the borderland of speech. Th iin publishers t« ree t ‘ nocent king trading 
ding of the two in the performance of the work in tamps upon our attentior 1 rtair they look more 





striking charm, distinct commercial than musica! 


ompose 1 unity of 
irtistic significance E.iza ATKINS STON The full score embr ! tavo page It 
— t yp ‘ edit upor 
nposer nd publis n print o 
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engaged by W. R. Chapman for all the New England f M cert tour {G&G ! : mir liately after 
als in her fa ind she will be heard in recital in New the de at f the Wag t n Ber early iw 
York in November October next. where she is to be or f the soloists 
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Cuautaugua, N. Y., 
August 1, 1903. t 


HIS is surely a broad path we plod along here at 
Chautauqua 
the musical side we would indeed become too narrow tor 


Beside us, linked closest to the musical features 


Were we to give our whole time to 


the path 
perhaps, are the literary departments, and at the head of 
these are the interpretative recitals given by Prof. S. H. 
Clark, of the University of Chicago. They are, as a 
a fitting offset to the Sherwood-Marcosson piano 
and violin the hall, but 
Old Chapel, and continue delightfully entertaining. 
Wednesday last Professor Clark read from Shakespeare's 
great comedy of “The Tempest,” Thursday afternoon from 
Henry V”; “Friday, “In a Balcony” (Browning), and t 
day concluded with Old Testament stories. On Wednes 
Professor Clark read Stephen Phillip’s 
Ulysses” in the Amphitheatre. A very large audience 
was present and paid fitting tribute to the head of the 
Professor Clark was 


series, 


recitals at are conducted in th 


day evening 


Chautauqua School of Expression 
entirely adequate in impersonating the various characters 
of the story and in revealing the wanderings of the hero 
of the Odyssey 

a= 


— 
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Dr. Carl Dufft gave his third vocal recital at Higgins 
Hall yesterday afternoon. The program embraced the 


works of four composers—Peter Cornelius, Joh. Brahms, 
Richard and Peter Tschaikowsky. The second 
recital of last week was an entire program of Schumann 
ind Schubert, which Dr. Dufft rendered most artistically. 
Monday he will present an operatic program, and later 
(August 14) one of oratorio numbers. No vocalist who 
has ever been heard at Chautauqua has exercised such 


Strauss 


excellent care and judgment in the selection of programs 
s has Dr. Dufft, and it is just as true to say that no artist 
been more conscientious than he in the proper 


has 


any 


presentation 


Ss & 
On Monday evening of this week there occurred an 


orchestral concert in the Amphitheatre, with Mr. Sher 
wood as soloist. The program contained light orchestral 
music by Suppe, Nevin, Helmund and others, and the 
Liszt “Hungarian Fantaisie,” No. 4, with Mr. Sherwood at 
the piano. Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, Hoffmann, Carrefio and 
the many others that visit us each year would probably 
have shrunk back from the handicap that confronted Mr. 
Sherwood, but not so with our American pianist, and the 
carried out to the letter so far as he was 
concerned he 
nd the vast audience applauded; in fact, it is only just 
to congratulate Mr. Sherwood on the stand he has taken 


program was 


orchestral numbers were entertaining, 






Let us have the concerto with the orchestra, as it belongs, 
the orchestra will come some day. 

And let us settle the present orchestral condition once 
and for all. The fault lies primarily with the appropria- 
tion accorded that department of the music. I am in- 
formed that the appropriation for the present orchestra 
averages $12 a man per week, with the addition of the 
usual necessities accorded the musician of summer resorts. 
To our mind this appropriation is quite insufficient to meet 
the requirements that should be expected from these men. 
It has been amply demonstrated that the men who have 
been gathered together for the present season are for the 
most part quite incompetent of performing the best of or 
chestral and oratorio music satisfactorily. A prominent 
musician upon the grounds has even suggested that with a 
slightly increased appropriation, twenty-one or twenty-five 
men fully competent could be gathered together from New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia or Boston, from the symphony 
orchestras of those cities, who would and could produce a 
perfect ensemble, provided a competent conductor could be 
secured. It is very safe to say the men are to be found 
in the cities ready to sign contracts whether the contracts 
be for Adirondack hotels, resorts on the Maine coast, or 
summer hotels near New York. Of the twenty-one or 
twenty-four men in the orchestra, the band, if the two 
must be consvlidated, could consist of sixteen or eighteen 
men, and the concertmeister and other soloists could be 
excluded from this separate organization. Much better, 
however would it be to keep the present organization as 
a band, and give more frequent open air concerts upon the 
pier and lake front. 

The present orchestra consists of six violins, one viola, 
one ‘cello, two basses, one flute, one oboe, two clarinets, 
one bassoon, two cornets, two French horns, trombone and 
drums. 

Several of these instruments in the present 
might better have never been brought to Chautauqua, but, 
in sifting the matter down, it is simply one of appropria- 
tion first, and a competent orchestral conductor second. 
With these two foundation blocks in place the orchestra 
will come just as the other departments are so capably 
engineered. Some significance may be attached to the com 
ing visit and lecture of Robt. Hope-Jones, of the Austin 
Organ Company, on the subject of “Pipe Organs,”’ as re- 
gards a new organ for the amphitheatre. Here is a chance 
for Mr. Jones to view the remains of a rare fossil, and to 
make comparison between it and those he has on sale 
Connecticut. 


orchestra 


down there in 
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The fourth Sherwood-Marcosson recital sustained one 
change on the program, that of the substitution of the 
Liszt symphonic poem, “Mazeppa” for the Litolff scherzo. 
It was a concerto program throughout, Misa, Kober 
assisting. Her artistic work was the feature of the a‘ter- 
noon, as she appeared in both the Mozart-Grieg Fantaisie 
in C minor and the Liszt poem. Miss Kober is one of 
the most pronounced successes Mr. Sherwood has as 
yet produced, and he has brought forward many. She 


has appeared in Chicago and at Chautauqua with him and 
under him for several seasons, intimately associated with 


him in his programs and in his work. Last season she 
played the Saint-Saéns Concerto at Higgins Hall with 
a fluency that stamped her then as an artist. On last 


Monday her performance of the two concerto numbers 
was again the work of the mature pianist, particularly the 
Liszt ““Mazeppa.”’ We should welcome Miss Kober at the 
Amphitheatre concerts as well. 


ae as 
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The following is the program of a recital given by the 
students of the piano and departments of the 
Chautauqua School of Music at the Amphitheatre, Thurs 
Wm. H. Sherwood, Chicago, di 

Miss Georgia Kober, Chicago, 


violin 


day afternoon, July 30. 
rettor piano department ; 


and Mrs. E. T. Tobey, Memphis, Tenn., assistants. Sol 
Marcosson, Cleveland, director violin department : 
First movement, C minor Concerto . Beethoven 


(Cadenza by Moscheles.) 
Miss Margaret Stevens, Jamestown, N. Y 
Violin, Song Without Words..... 
Miss Martha Watts, 


° . ['schaikowsky 
St. Leuis, Mo 


Comins Tp iiecc soca sdnesecaatios Moszkowski 
Miss Edith Garland, Memphis, Tenn 
Violin, Legende........ udgs can dubws ; . Carl Bohm 
Miss Rosalie Miller, Memphis, Tenn 
First movement, Concerto in A minor. , .Grieg 
Miss Laura Hawley, Chicago, Ill 
rhird movement, Concerto in A minor... Grieg 


Francis Moore, Chicago, III 
These students gave a remarkably clever exhibition at 
this recital, the first one in this denartment of the season 
Miss Garland has already appeared as accompanist of the 
junior choir at Chautauqua and at the Sherwood-Marcos- 
son recitals, but she found close competitors at this recital 
in Miss Hawley and Mr. Moore 
tionally talented and a cousin of Ovide Musin 


Miss Hawley is excep 
Mr. Moore 
is a very young man, but has laid for himself a remarkably 
secure foundation of The feature of Mr 
Marcosson’s pupils above all else is their breadth of tone 


technic one 


which is apparent even in the youngest of them 


Se = 
Mrs. John Behr, wife of the conductor of the Kansas 
City Symphony Orchestra, one of the first of the Sher 


wood pupils, has suddenly been called io Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Behr has 
been assiduously rehearsing a Schytte concerto for pian 


the Amphi- 


owing to the serious illness of her mother 


with Mr. Sherwood, to be played shortly in 
theatre. 

Miss Belle Carlson, a pupil of Edwin Klahre, Boston 
and the musical authority of Mayville, N. Y., is at Chau 
tauqua for the summer. She has succeeded in putting to 
rout all competitors, and probably enjoys the distinction 
of the largest class in Chautauqua County. 

The next pupils’ recital of the Chautauqua School will 
occur on Tuesday afternoon in Higgins Hall, the Sher 
wood-Marcosson fifth recital occurring Friday, August 7 
when the names of Chopin, Handel, Mendelssohn, Svend 
sen, Saint-Saéns, Schubert and Bazzini appear. On the 
same date, August 7, will be given the oratorio 
present period, has 
sustained his original impressions Dr 
Dufft in popularity, he has achieved the success of the 
season by his excellent work and pleasing voice. May he 
Ratpoh Howarp PENDLETON 


George Downing, the bass of the 
Second only to 


eome again, 





Columbia Phonograph Company’s Blue Book. 


HIS enterprising concern has issued a sixty page 
pamphlet filled with interesting data relating to 
“The greatest of all entertainers.” There is an extract 


from a current magazine, explaining the process of man- 
ufacture of the cylindrical records, and the newer 10 inch 
disks; a picture of Edouard de Reszké making records in 
the laboratory; a yachting party listening to the voices of 
Suzanne Adams, Gilibert, Schumann-Heink and others; 
dictating to and transcribing from the office graphophone; 
pictures of the general staff, and much reading matter re- 
lating to the subject 

The booklet, a most novel and interesting volume, may 
be obtained by sending 3 cents in stamps to Walter P 


Phillips, Columbia Phonograph Company, Bridgeport, 
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OWN GRASS 


First American Tour, Nov., 1{903—May, 1904. 


‘‘A most noble tone * * * technical difficulties do not exist for him.” 


Sole Direction: LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





VIOLINIST. 


— Vienna Courier. 
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ORATORIO, RECITAL, CONCERT, 
155 West 140th St., New York City. 


DR. HOCH’S CONSERVATOIRE f2-=" Prenchse ot most 


rankfort-on-the-Main. 

The Winter term commences September Ist. Tuition is given by 
Messrs Director Prof. Dr Scholz and Prof. F. Knorr, Theory and 
History; L. Uzielli, E. Engesser, C. Friedberg, and Miss Mayer, 
Piano; H. Gelhaar, Organ; Prof. Hugo Heermann, Prof Koening, 
F Bassermann A. Hess, andA. Rebner. Violin; Prof. B. Cossmann and 
Prof. Hugo Becker, Violoncello; H. Ed Beliwidt and Miss Sohn and 
others, Singing. Fees 360 to marks a year. Prospectus sent free 
Application should be made as soon as possible to the management. 
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WINONA ASSEMBLY. 


Winona Lake, Ind., July 27, 1903 

INONA has taken a daring step forward mu 
sically, and has expended about $7,000 to fur- 
ther her standard and educate her people to 
that beautiful art this year. “The Messiah,” 





to be given August 6, is undergoing daily 
rehearsals, with very gratifying results, under the baton of 
Dean Sterling. The Rodgers Orchestra, which plays daily, 
will play the score, assisted by Miss Alma Sterling at or- 
gan and Miss Westfield at piano 

The soloists are all engaged and are Ninnian Yuille, 
tenor; Christine Miller, alto; Katharyne Gibbons, so- 
prano; Edmund A. John, baritone 

The last week will be known as music week. Beginning 
Monday, August 10, Creatore and his great Italian band 
will be here at an enormous fee 

Mrs. Mary E. Cheney, of Nashville, gave a Welsh song 
recital and lecture at the Auditorium Thursday evening, 
which was a great pleasure to all present. She was ac- 
companied by Adele Westfield, and Signor Romeo Gorno 
played a triple number, including “Burlesca,” by his 
brother Albino, by which he captivated the audience 

In the literary work the most important feature was the 
appearance of Dr. Reginald J. Campbell, of London, su 
cessor to Dr. Jos. Parker, who addressed the Winonians 
three times before leaving for our sister Chautauqua at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Joun C. Dickson 





ARTHUR HARTMANN. 





HIS young Hungarian violinist is fast becoming a 

strong probability for an early American tour. Man 
agers are not allowing him to fade far from their line of 
vision. By reason of his ringing successes last season, 
achieved in nearly every European capital of note, young 
Hartmann is in legitimate line for an American hearing 
In the Far North, Hartmann was likened to Paganini; in 
the Orient, Turkey, Bulgaria, &c., he was named “the sec 
ond Sarasate,” and in Berlin they dubbed him “young 
Ysaye”—a proof positive that even were he nothing else 
he is at least versatile. Honors of all kinds and conditions 
were showered upon Hartmann In honest Bulgaria 
(Sofia) a policeman was stationed at the door of his hotel, 
because it had become known that the young artist owned 
a genuine Stradivarius fiddle In Berlin Hartmann was 
the pet of the American Ambassador, and of the imperial 
circles as well. In Budapest, the leading Hungarian por 
trait painter made a memorable pastel of the gifted vio 
linist. In Rome he played for the Pope, and received a 
decoration from the King of Italy 

Here are some more of the artist’s European criticisms: 

le is the most gifted violinist heard here for a decade or more 
He plays with the authority of the academician, and yet with the 


individuality and charm of the born virtuoso He possesses irre 
sistible temperament and bold, original bowing; large, warm tone 
and sensational technic. Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Concerto, as played by 


Hartmann, was a revelation to Budapest.—Budapest Neues Journal 


Arthur Hartmann, the brilliant virtuoso who fascinated our public 
so strongly at his first appearance here, repeated his triumph last 
evening, when he shook off the orchestral cloak and gave us a 


recital, unaccompanied, wherein he could reveal more clearly tl 
marvelous detail and crystailine transparency of his art. His technic 
is like Sarasate’s, but he excels the Spanish master in breadth and 


nobility of style. He is a great Bach player Leipsic Tageblatt 


Hartmann verified his greatness yesterday After his first appear 
ance we called him “wonderfully gifted’; after last night we unhes 


tatingly call him great Technically, he is master of all his riva 


His tone, temperament and conception are as near perfection as we 


M usik- Nachrichten. 








Victor Benham. 























Charles Meltzer Home. 


1e playwright and criti 
on Wednesday aftet 


fairs, Mr. Meltzer refused to say anythin, 




















AROLD B 


Third American Tour, Beginning October, 1903. 
these vidituids Heated nenatiitiiitee Some Dates already closed: WORCESTER FESTIVAL, 
HENRY L. MASON, 

162 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


DRESDEN. 
wee A 
DRESDEN, JULY 17, 1903 


HORTLY before the close of the opera seasor 





on June 28, Herr von Bary as Samso 
Saint-Saéns’ opera, took all Dresden by sur 
prise | ugh having < y tely begun | 
operat ireer the nger Ss making raj 
strides Owning a phenomenal \v e and 
itely presence, | powertt mpersonat S 
le n be stamped a success Herr von Bary 
pparently lies in the happy delineatior i b 
estive of massive strengt powe nd physical g cle 
H« e his characterizatior S 1 ne a 
\ pr nent Eng speaking ‘ Dor 
Bright has be I < obs« ed e¢ Sax 
| Sev r pos “ e brougit | 
s winter t Recer vy Mr Bright « mpletec 
ey ed oO g | y Shadow the 
bret Ww y it in German t slatior 
pe pi | ‘ the ngage 
. tro ec wW re i love etter 
hi reve Phe ibject—base 
is \ ( al I eT 
1 ’ ‘ bre kne | ‘ ; 
< erest tl ig ut the k M Brigl p 
1 ‘ tist ghly ught l DD ‘ 1 ‘ 


















name. WI n é V 
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atior Anna Krus« posse S / ntly H song 
p. 2 and 2 eve de le« ale ind rea e endow 
ents 
\ tary b Fir ‘ der e able « ductor 
p H. | nde t 1 here ‘ y I 
yg usicians splaye 1 f ! 
x tness ‘ < t ‘ 
I * 
y | CCabvit I elr Ww } a ‘ 
I ‘ lanes P rt 
lerr uthor W Ss i Merikanto) he 
sinhec he « 
rt iN wy go i W ‘ 
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' ; 
ely 
—_ 
The Belvedere g ‘ er the ! 
W y Ulse ‘ r cce < y great popu 
y Herr Olse prog ‘ ersat y yi 
prising b d ew y t 1 
is Weber, Wager S | Kre ‘ 
tsberg, De rime P ecker, A. Sieberg and Mid 
’ hes 
etor Sieberg George W gton Hymn had great 
cess the ‘ e“G us Four W 
rr ] + ' ln 1? 
ed outa Ink t niy pleasant and eresting aff 
Natalie Haenisch this fall celebrated the twenty-fifth anni 
rsary of her activity as a teacher. Our dailies referr 
the occas n ! very fi tering tert r the Dre le 
singing maestra, recalling the success¢ 1¢ achieved both 
an opera singer and a pedagoguc \. INGMAN 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
KNEISEL QUARTET, 
PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA. 





UDIE HARR 


“ae CONCERT PIANIST. 


Season 1902-3-in Europe. 
Address 110 Eisenacher Strasse, Berlin. 





JENNY OSB 


Permanent Address: 


MANAGEMENT: 





‘Phone: 230 HAZEL AVENUE, SOPRANO. 


Heary Wolfsoha, 





“ial CHICAGO. 


131 E. 17th St., 
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CONCERT DIRECTION ” 


N. VERT. 


LONDON, ENG.: 6 CORK ST. 
BREW YORK: 9S E. SEVENTEENTH ST. 
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3oston, Mass., August 1, 1903. 


ME. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN has just re- 
turned from Europe, where she spent sev- 
eral weeks in Paris renewing acquaintance 
with many of the leading musicians of that 
city, and looking over new music for the 

She has brought with her 





coming season. 


quantities of new songs for her pupils, which she will pre- 


sent the public next November in concert. Madame 


Franklin left on Wednesday for Crawford’s in the White 


to 


where she will remain the rest of the summer. 


-_* 


vv 


Mountains 
se 

John Jewett Turner, who at the close of a very success- 
ful season went for a trip to New Hampshire, has re- 
turned to town for a few days previous to leaving for the 
coast of Maine, where he will spend the remainder of the 
season. 

In New Hampshire Mr. Turner spent the month of July 
camping on Suncook Lake, climbing Mt. Kearsage, fish- 
ing, tramping and indulging in all the sports incident to an 
of 
September 1 will 


life. 
find Mr. 
to receive pupils and take up the season’s work. 


out door country 


Turner at his studio ready 


J & 
One of the social events of the week—Old Home Week 
for Plymouth was Carl Sobeski’s concert at the Pilgrim 
House Monday evening. Mr. Sobeski was assisted by 
Miss Elisa Worthley, the daughter of George H. Worth- 


ley, of Brookline. 
a = 


Miss Margaret Roche, of Boston, whose singing has at- 
tracted much attention wherever she has sung, is a pupil of 


Arthur J. Hubbard.- She recently sung in a concert at 
Stamford, Conn 

a 2 
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The Transcript recently said: 

“Professor Waldo S. Pratt, Mus. Doc., of Hartford 
(Conn.) Theological Seminary, has accepted a commis- 
sion from a New York publisher of music to write a his- 
tory of music. This will delay the publication of the re- 
sults of his studies of ‘The Hymnists of the Nineteenth 
He is said to be deeply impressed with the im- 
of the period of English 
The period is richer, he says, 


Century.’ 


portance of a better study 
hymnody from about 1820. 


in any that preceded it, and yet has never been worked 


over in a comprehensive and concatenated way; many in- 
telligent people know very little about its richness. He 










































































has accumulated some extraordinarily rich notes on this 
period, and expects ultimately to publish them, probably as 
a handbook for students and for reference. For those 
who are disposed to make special studies in hymnology, he 
proposes such themes as the influence of the Oxford move- 
ment upon hymnody, the interpretation of hymnody by 
the spirit and method of general poetry, the growth of 
varied versification in recent hymnody, the doctrinal or 
theological accent in modern hymnody as contrasted with 
that of the eighteenth century, the introduction of new 
themes and interests into hymnody, the influence in the 
popularization of hymnody of particular editors and writ- 
ers, and also of the newer styles of tunes, while the minute 
examination of the lives and writings of particular hymn- 
ists is always open to fresh investigators. Hartford Sem- 
inary is doubly equipped for students of hymnology by 
having a professor in this department, inclusive of sacred 
music, and by having one of the best hymnological libra- 
ries in the country. 

“Professor Pratt has made an exhaustive summary of 
the hymns found in sixteen American hymnals published 
since 1880 and intended for use in either Congregational, 
Presbyterian or Dutch Reformed churches. He states that 
over 500 hymnists are represented by but a single hymn 
apiece; that about 2,275 hymns and translations are Brit- 
ish, while only 600 are American, coming from about 280 
writers. Here is a list of the leading writers: From the 
eighteenth century, Watts, 233; Wesley, 106; Doddridge, 
56; Newton, 42; Miss Steele; from the early nineteenth, 
Montgomery, 75; Kelly, 41; from the middle nineteenth, 
Bonar, 70; Neale, 62; Lyte, 33; Faber, 26; from the later 
nineteenth, Miss Winkworth, 62; Monsell, 33; Caswall, 31; 
How and Miss Havergal, each 28; from American writ- 
ers, Palmer, 38; Stryker, 38; Hastings, 30. 

“Of the 41 American authors and translators 
in these 16 hymnals, 11 are Congregationalists with 84 
hymns; 9 are Unitarians with 45 hymns; 6 are Presby- 
terians with 88 hymns; 6 are Dutch Reformed with 27 
hymns; 5 are Episcopalians with 21 hymns; 1 is a Quaker 
with 12 hymns; 1 a Baptist with 11 hymns; 1 a Methodist 
with 5 hymns; 6 are women with 26 hymns.” 


found 








To Teach the Italian Method. 
AX ELFERT-FLORIO, formerly first tenor of the 
Scala, in Milan, and one of the leading vocal in- 
structors of Berlin, has just arrived from Europe. He has 
taken a residence at 535 Fifth avenue, New York, where 
he will teach the Italian method of singing. 






MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


HE graduation exercises of the Michigan Conservatory 

of Music, Detroit, were a fitting close to the most 
prosperous season this institution has known. A fashion- 
able and musical audience that taxed the capacity of the 
hall witnessed the distribution of diplomas ard testified 
by hearty applause their evident enjoyment of the ex- 
ceptionally fine playing and singing of some of the gradu- 
ates. Although the Michigan Conservatory occupies en 
tirely one of the largest and handsomest buildings in the 
city, yet Alberto Jonas, director of the conservatory, says 
that it will be necessary to rent outside studios during the 
coming season to accommodate the ever growing number 
of pupils. Reports from the Detroit papers foilow: 

Eight graduates of the Michigan Conservatory of Music received 
diplomas from Director Alberto Jonas at the Church of Our Father 
last night. This 
vatory, and two of the graduates took two diplomas. 
Miss Susie E. Smith, piano and harmony; Harold 
mony and counterpoint and fugue; Miss Harriet Little 
certificate and Mrs. Roy Arthur Littlefield 
diploma in voice work, Charles Frederic Morse took a diploma in 
organ study, and diplomas from the piano department were gained 
by Miss Winifred Vernor, Miss Delia F. Rogers and Miss Lillian 
Lachman. 

The exercises opened with two organ 
after whiche prayer offered by Rev. 
rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church. Following 
address of the evening by Hon. Alfred J. 
Recerder’s Court. Judge Murphy's address 
formal and sincere, and he paid a high tribute to the standing of 
the conservatory and that the 
establishment -of such an institution in Detroit was a distinct step 
Miss Winifred 


two 


is the largest class in the history of the conser- 
They were 
Orlob, har- 
received a 


teacher's received a 


Mr. Morse, 
Woodcock, 
the 


by 
E. 
this 


numbers 
was Charles 
came 
Murphy, judge of the 
in 


was pleasingly 


its director, expressing the beiief 
forward in the musical history of the community. 
of the evening, 
Mrs. Littlefield 

The last 


most 


the speaker playing piano 


to 


Vernor followed 


and sang two 
pupil to 


creditable presentation 


numbers in good form, songs, 
Miss Hohly’s accompaniment 
Miss Lachman, 


Chopin Ballade 


heard 
of 
to 


be was 
the 


the 


who 


in A 


gave a 


flat major. She was twice recalled 
platform. J 

Director Jonas presented the diplomas with a few friendly words 
to the graduates, voicing the hope that they would consider these 
testimonials of work accomplished as being merely 


All the heads of departments occupied seats 


stepping stones 
to further endeavor. 
on the platform, and there was a large and interested audience 
Detroit Free Press, June 18, 1903. 

The graduation exercises of the Michigan Conservatory of Music 
took place Wednesday at the Church of Our Father, 
attracted an audience representative of all that 
Eight pupils received the much coveted diplomas 
Miss Della Rogers, Miss Susie Smith, Miss Lillian Lachman 
Miss Winifred Vernor, piano; Mrs. Roy Arthur Littlefield, 
Charles F, Morse, organ; Harold Orloob and Alfred Calzin, counter 
point and fugue; Miss Little, The 
program opened with two organ selections by Mr. Morse. Prayer 
was then offered by Rev. Charles Woodcock, of St. John’s Episco 
pal Church, and Hon. Alfred J. Murphy made the address. Known 
as one of the best speakers in the State and a commanding figure 
among Michigan’s public men, Judge Murphy spoke of the progress 
that America is making as a musical country, and of the pride that 
Detroit takes in an institution of such widespread fame as the Michi 
He also paid high tribute to the emi 
Misses 


and 


and 
the 


evening 


is musical in 


city. They wer 
and 
voice; 
certificate. 


Harriet teacher's 


gan Conservatory of Music. 
nence in art and the ability of its director, Alberto Jonas. 
Vernor, Lachman and Mrs. Littlefield contributed 
the program ended with the distribution of diplomas by 
Jonas.—Detroit Sunday News-Tribune, June 21, 1903. 


selections, 
Director 








Mme. Julie Rive-King. 

ME. JULIE RIVE-KING has finished her work at 
M Warren, Pa., for the season, and has gone to On- 
tario Beach, near Rochester, N. Y., for the month of 
August. Madame King gave recitals in several Pennsyl- 
vania towns during the month of June, and in addition 
taught an interesting class of advanced pupils. 
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MADAME 


ICE ESTY 


SOPRANO. 


In America January, February and March, 1904. 


OPERA, 
Sole Direction, LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


—BY— 


G. SCHIRMER, New York. 
OPERATIC ANTHOLOGY, 


CELEBRATED ARIAS SELECTED FROM 
OPERAS BY OLD AND MODERN COMPOSERS. 


Edited by MAX SPICKER. 











= s Vol. 1, Soprano. 
= }~ (CONTAINING 43 ARIAS.) 
N 
N > PAPER, NET. $1.50. CLOTH, NET, $2.50. 
a °o 
Western Tour Begins October 15. Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. 54 St. Paul’s Place, BRCOKLYN, N. Y. 
Ohic . Mil kee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Pitteburg, Other Dates ° a Vol.2 Alto, Vol. 4 Baritone, 
f Baltimore, Washington, 2e.—also Worcester Festival. | Booking. Telephone: 127 Flatbush. Vol. 3 Tenor, Vol. 5 Bass, b watt soon follow. 
{ Address BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. HEGRY WOLFSOWUR, Manager. 
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R. AND MRS. C. E. HEQUEMBOURG 
gave a musicale recently at their home, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., which was attended by a large 
lovers, including several 

The program in- 

Guy 


number of music 
from Fredonia 
cluded violin solos by Mrs. C. 
Richmond, Va., and vocal! selections by Miss Belle Tif 
Miss Adelaide Scott was accompanist 
Mrs. C. G. Hequem- 
“Serenade,” by 


musical 
Hequembourg, of 


fany, of Fredonia. 
Among the selections played by 
“Adoration,” by Kountz; 
Greeting,” by Elgar; 


bourg were 
Hollander; “Elegie,” by 
Miersch, and “Madrigale,” by Miss Tiffany 
sang several numbers, including “Who Is Sylvia?” by 
“Absent,” by Tirin 
Gaynor, and other selec 


“Love's 
Simonetti 
Schubert; “L’Esclave,” by Lamo; 
delli; “Rose Song,” by Jessie 
tions 

A newcomer in musical circles of Seattle, Wash., is Miss 
Marie E. McCormick, of St. Paul 

Miss Claudia Burkhalter is one of the 
Plowe Conservatory of Music, Peoria, IIl 

A piano lecture recital was given by J 
ton July 14 at Mt. St. Mary’s Academy, Green Ridge, Pa 

Miss Ruth Lynda Deyo, who has just returned from a 
year’s study in Berlin under Stephanoff, gave an informal 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 


faculty of the 


Alfred Penning 


musicale recently at the home o 
Deyo, New Paltz, N. Y 

An organ recital was given recently by Prof. George W 
Music 


Carnegie to 


Andrews, of Oberlin (Ohio) Conservatory of open 
ing the organ, the gift of 
Glenville Church 
Miss Lucy Anne Allen 
Hall, East Greenwich, R. I., on the 
assisted by Frederick W. Bancroft, tenor, with Miss Edith 


H. Manchester at the 


new Andrew the 
Christian 
Academy 


gave a song recital at 


evening of July 15 


piano 
A song recital was given July 20 by David H. Grosch, 
of Lancaster, to a number of friends and musical acquaint 
ances at Mr. and Mrs. F. C 1168 Mul 
berry street, Harrisburg, Pa 

The sixth of the 
being given by the choir of the Baptist church, of Flem 
William Holmes. bari- 
Church of Plainfield; 


Martin's residence, 


series of twelve musical sociables, 


was held July 22 
First Baptist 


ington, N. J., 
the 


tone soloist of 


Miss Winifred Whitney, Asa S. Merrill, Miss Ella Bu- 
chanan, Miss Katharine Merri!l and Misses Elsie and 
Ethel Myers took part. 

Mrs. Harris, of St. Paul, Minn., assisted by Miss Maud 
Gould, Oldtown, Me., and Edward C. Adams, of Bangor, 
recently gave a concert in the town hall at Passadumkeag 

One of events of the Salt Lake, 
Utah, was the reception given at the home of Mrs. Agnes 
Osborne recently. Mrs, Osborne assisted by her 
pupils and by Miss Belle Monahan 

Miss Ella Dolores Steiner, Seattle, Wash., recently ap 
Tacoma, playing the Paganini 
Caprice. “Le Desir.” 
Miss Steiner also played at a concert at Olyn pia 


the musical week at 


was 


peared at a concert in 
For an encore she played Beethoven’: 


A midsummer organ recital was given at the Firsc Bap 
tist Church, Newburgh, N. Y., July 17, by Miss Fanny M 
Spencer, of New York. Miss Spencer was assisted by 
Miss A. L. Tolman, of Boston, and Miss Clara D. Hull, of 
the choir of the church. 
wan 


occurred the inaugural recital of the me- 


which has been 


July 17 
morial organ at Muscatine, Ia., 
the First Baptist Church by F. W 
Mollie Howe Swan 
lack, of Grinnell, was the organist 

Miss Nellie McKinney was the hostess of a musicale re 
cently at her home on North East 
Ind., in honor of Warren Sampsell, of Chicago. Those 
who took part in the musicale were Mr. Sampsell, Miss 
Scott, John Cost Wilson Arthur de 


given to 
memory of 


Mat 


Swan in 


his wife, Mrs Prof. Henry W 


Indianapolis 


street 


Rose Romney and 
Vore 
TJ 


choir 


director of the large chorus 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
render the cantata 
Miss Philena Wy 
Macpherson, Miss 


musical 


Macpherson 
of the Presbyterian church, 
program for the choir to 


Those parti 


arranged a 
“Lazarus.” ipating were 
gant, Miss Wilhelmina Kirchner, Mr 
Alice Spencer and Mrs. John Johnson 
Recently about twenty-five musicians of Rome, N. Y., 
following off 


formed a electing the 
Roscoe C. Yordon: 
Bert Adams; 


by-laws 


musical association 
Prof 


secretary 


vice president 
treasurer, Harry 
&c., Ald. W. E 
board of 
Hibbard 


cers: Preside nt, 


Roy Edwards; 
P. Putnam; committee on 
Bert Ecker Charles 
directors, Bert Ecker, George Schrath, 


Anthony Hoffman, W., E. Rothmund 


prices 
pri 


Rothmund, and Amtmann ; 


Engene 
the benefit of the 
Miss Julie 


Craig, of San Francis- 


song recital for 
16 by 


At Sonoma, Cal., a 
Landmarks Fund was given July 
ice, of Sonoma, and Miss Mabelle 
co T he 
“Eliland,” by 
Nevin, 


Cecil Cowles, 


Gran 


the cycle 
Liszt 


program, consisting of songs from 


Von 


was 


Fielitz; selections from Chopin 


and well executed by the young women 


of San Francisco, rendered numbers on the 
piano, giving the Valse in E minor, by Chopin, and one 
of her Miss Julie 


Secret Greetings” and “Anathema” 


own compositions Granice sang three 


songs, “Silent Woe,” 


from the cycle of “Eliland,” by Von Fielitz 
beth Davis was at the piano 

The organ 
July 16, 
ested audience 


recital at Christ Church 


was listened to by a large and apparently inter 
howed appreciation of the program 
that had been arranged by Prof. Harry Packman The 

l Miss Doris Hovey and Mrs. E. J. Lawson 


soloists 
who was accompanied by I. Muetze who played a 


which 


were 


obligato 
Charles T. Edwards, a well 


Del., 


containing 


mington, has compiled 


directory the names 


strumental musical organizations, : l as the musicians 


music instructors and professional entertainers in_ that 


the hurches 


lodges. < 


f talent 


city, which is to be distributed amo 
other organizati uri rvice 


kind 


The piano lecture 


and 
this 
Pen 


Green 


recital 1 iTS J Alfred 


Mount 


greatly er 


lemy 
j " lar 


joyed arge 


nington recently at 
Ridge, Pa., 


present comprised sisters who hav 


was audience 
the musical 
the various Cathol nstitutions of the 


about fifteen 


irge 


departments of 


Scranton, Pa which ludes 


diocese ol 


counties of the State of Pennsylvania The program con 


sisted of eleven numbers by Schubert ch, Beethoven 


Schumann and Chopin 
given f 


Chur h 


A testimonial concert is to be 
First 

The following persons will 
tion to Mr. Burkel, who w be d 
Mrs. Wm. Hast, Mrs. Lena Kline Re 
ing of Adam Burkel, Miss Ida ] 
and Nathan Miss 
Prof. Arthur the 
Mr. Burkel 


4 large audience assembled in 


at the Presbyterian Portsmouth 


August 7 participate 
wn for three nun 

ed; a quartet consist 
Miss Lol Anderson 
Crabtree Ida Cole will 
Bode 


having 


has management 


been his pupi 


Jame stown 


Lutheran Church 


piano recital given by the 


of the Jamestown School 
Rudolph Carlson and 
Mabel Anderson, I 
vira Swanson, May Peter 
Morse Ada Carlson Ella 
The school of 
mainder of July, 
ber 14 
Kellogg-Hubbard 
filled recently by inv 


were 


Stern 


music will i *ssion the re 


and Septem 


being a song 
A doubl 


Sever: 


occasion 
vanced pupils 
Brooks, Foster and 
win and Mrs, Puffer 
Miss Ivis'M. Averill 


ist. The soloists had 


bers 


ence was generous i 


OTTOKAR MALEK 


Bohemian Piano Virtuoso. 


Sole Management, Charles R. Baker. 


American Tour Begins in October. 





SOLE AGENT FOR 
MADAME BLAUVELT. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT. 
MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 
ruiSS MURIEL FOSTER. 
MR. WILLIAM GREEN. 
MR. GREGORY HAST. 


MR EDWARD 
LLOYD’S 
AUSTRALIAN AND 
AMERICAN P;REWELL 
TOURS. 


KREISLER. 
SARASATE. 
CARRENO. 
DOHNANYI 

LADY 
HALLE, 
M. TIVADAR NACHEZ. 
MR. LEONARD BORWICK 
MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH. 
DR. THEO LIERHAMMER, 
MR. KENNERLEY RUMFORD, 
MME. BERTHE MARX-GOLDSCHMIDT. 





MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L 


Pounded '897. 

“ 99 Company is the largest English Opera Company that has 
ever traveled Great Britain. Guarantced over 115 trav- 
eling in this Company. 

“— Company is the same as *‘A&"’ Company in everything, 
except in numbers Over Fifty-eight guaranteed traveling 
in this Company 

— Compan y 1s of the same high standard as “*@"" and **m*" 
Companies, but less in numbers. Over Thirty guaranteed 

“ traveling in this Company. 

9? Company is now in course of formation 
The next tour commences August 24, 1903, at Covent Garden 

Opera House. London. 

The twosuccessful Prize Operas selected May, 1908, will be performed 
at Covent Garden. 
Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street. LONDON, W. 





Wime. 


MACONDA, ...-2..c. 


ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES NOW BOOKING. 


BMamagemen»nxnt: 


W. W. WALTERS, 2626 Broadway, New York. 
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Temple, Miss Minott, Mr, Fisher and Mr. Knapp re- 
sponded to encores. George E. White, violinist, played an 
obligato for the second song of Miss Crandall’s double 
number. All the accompaniments were given by Mrs. K. 
L. Cleaves. 

The following participated in a recent concert at Mans- 
field, Ohio: W. H. Pontius, of Dubuque, la., director; S. 
Dwight Smith, organist; soloists, R. Russell Maxwell, 
Miss Josephine Cook, Miss Rae Palmer, Miss Florence 
Hostetter, Charles S. Mosey and John Grabler; chorus, 
Miss Myrtle Booth, Miss Lottie Chatlain, Miss Josephine 
Cook, Mrs. Norman Fleming, Miss Florence Hostetter, 
Mrs. W. B. Martin, Mrs. F. E. Nixon, Miss Rae M. 
Palmer, Miss Bessie West, Miss Mabe! Koppes, Miss Ida 
Lampert, Mrs. Oris Mitchell, Miss Jeanette Mowry, Miss 
Lizzie Norris, Miss Ordella Ottinger, Miss Mary Scott, 
Miss Irene Wolf, Charles W. Carey, Norman Fleming, 
Will Fritz, Dimon Herring, A. R. Kimpton, E. E. Shire- 
man, Frank A. Tanner, W. H. Gugler, R. R. Maxwell, 
R. E. Morris, Otto Meirer, H. N. Stone, Dr. Otis Wiles 
and Ira Haverfield; orchestra, C. S. Mosey, L. S. Beck, 
Dwight Bair, John Grabler, Sherwood McKene, Arthur 
Glendenning, E. Alheim, B. Williams, W. N. Todd and 
R. C. Campbell. 


Wagner's Poetry. 








(From the London Pall Mall Gazette.) 
To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette: 

Sir—How charming it is to find men speaking boldly 
about what they don’t know! In dealing with ‘The 
Valkyries,” by E. F. Benson, a literary critic of the Daily 
News- asserts that Richard Wagner, “writing for a 
romantic age, took his materials from the romantic, not 
the heroic, source.” That means that he took them from 
the Nibelungen Lied. Now, the fact is that the whole 
array of divine figures which constitute so vast a part of 
Wagner's music drama is only to be found in the heroic 
source of the Nibelungen story—namely, in the Norse 
Edda. 

Wagner—the Daily News critic may, perhaps, be aston- 
ished to hear—went to three sources; the Edda, the Nibel- 
ungen epic and the German “Volks-Buch,” a chap book 
on Siegfried, from which he took a trait that is lost even 
in the Edda. I mention this without being an absolute 
admirer of Wagner, either in a musical or poetical sense. 
Wagner even added mythological inventions of his own 
Again, the Daily News writer is on the wrong track when 
he says: “The (Nibelungen) story in its original shape is 
one of the grand stories of the world, broken as it is into 
the scattered remnants of the Eddaic poems.” 

The truth is—as may be seen from the Norse sources 
themselves—that Northmen traveling and studying in Ger- 
many had heard the heroic ballads about Siegfried—no 
epic existing then—in that country. They gave them 
new poetic shape, preserving their old pagan, Teutonic 
character. In Germany, thanks to clerical bigotry, those 
ballads were lost 3ut, out of the still current popular 
traditions, a Christianized epic was formed, approaching 
the ideas of a romantic chivalry. Yet—with the permis- 
sion of the Daily News critic, be it said—a good deal of 
‘wildness, grimness, power and masterful passions” is 
still to be found even in that “toned down’ German epic, 
which in this form remains “one of the grand stories of 
the world.” Yours, faithfully, 

A Stupent or O_p GERMAN Poetry. 








HE Musical Coterie, of Little Rock, Ark., has won 
an enviable position in clubdom and under the 
direction of the new officers, Mrs. S. W. Rey- 
burn (president), Mrs. R. E. Douglas (vice 
president), Miss Maude Fewell (secretary), 

Miss Birdie Vance (treasurer), and Miss Gates (libra- 

rian), it would seem destined to take a still higher posi- 

tion. Friends of the coterie from surrounding towns are 
all very much interested in the club’s progress. Some 
good members have been lost to the club lately, whose ap- 
proaching marriages will take them to other cities to live. 

Most prominent among these are Misses Cline and Cow- 

pland. The coterie regrets the loss of these excellent work- 

ers, but looks forward to occasional visits, when their 


L 


friends here may hope to hear them and have their as- 
sistance in the club work. These members regret the 
necessity of leaving Little Rock and the coterie, and it 
seems that some arrangements might be made whereby 
they may keep in touch with the club, as affiliated or ab- 
sent members, and by this means they would feel more in- 
terest and be more at home when they have the oppor 
tunity of visiting the coterie. The plans for next year’s 
work are being arranged. Thomas’ Orchestra, Jean De 
Reszké and other first class attractions are being consid- 
ered and corresponded with, so that Little Rock may ex- 
pect some exceptionally fine music next winter 

At the last meeting of the Schubert Club, Seattle, Wash., 
Mrs. Theo. Turner and Mrs. F. A, Churchill were elected 
president and vice president respectively to succeed Mrs. 
H. S. Tremper and Mrs, L. C. Gilman. The club is now 
under the instructorship of George W. Morris. 


Bauer and Casals in Brazil. 
RAZILIAN notices of Harold Bauer and Pablo 
Casals are as follows: 

Mr. Bauer is a pianist of the very first rank, possessing all the 
qualities of a virtuoso equipped with every secret of téchnic. The 
dignity of his style, the respect which he has for the immortal crea 
tions of the masters, were shown in his interpretation of Chopin 
Chopin who is nearly always betrayed by the temperament of his 
various interpreters. Mr. Bauer told the story of the Ballade in 
G minor with truth of coloring, and refrained from those tricks 
which make of this composition a mixture of melodrama and man 
nerism. The publi¢, recognizing at once the presence of a great 
artist, applauded him warmly. 

Mr. Casals, in his performance of the Sonata by Locatelli, re 
vealed all the force of an exceptional genius. We can affirm with 
out reserve that it is impossible to play with more style, more neat 
ness, more agility, or with a more beautiful quality of tone, and this 
composition in the hands of Casals is endowed with astonishing 
life. The public acclaimed this incomparable artist with the great 
est enthusiasm. 

The Impromptu by Schubert and the Valse of Saint-Saéns for 
piano were followed by an ovation for Mr. Bauer. The distinguished 
concertgiver, after acknowledging repeatedly the applause, returned 
to the piano and played a piece by Scarlatti. 

Mr. Casals subsequently enchanted the audience with his per 
formance of the “Elegy,” by Fauré, and the “Vito,” by Popper 

To resume, this concert may be compared to a wrestle between 


giants, conquerors and conquered. The conquering giants are Bauer 








THE WOODRUFF METHOD 


OP TERACHING 
Non-syllable Sight Reading, Piano, 
Music History and Harmony. 
» H. ESTELLE WOODRUFF, 
36 Bast 23d Street, New York City. 


A perfect system of mind and ear training for 
all classes of musicians—singers especially. 
Send 1.50 for one copy of Comprehe- sive 
Music Course, one Music Game and article, 
* Why Syllables Should Not Be Used.” 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


and Casals; the conquered, the public, who have crowned these 
artists with the palms of victory.—Correio da Manha, Rio de Janeiro, 
June 20, 1903. 

* * * Bauer shows above all the most complete understanding 
of,the works which he performs, the intentions of the composer are 
fully revealed and expressed by him with a firm and sure touch. 
It is impossible to have a greater command of all the resources of 
the instrument. The ’cello is one of the most soulful of instruments, 
and in the case of an artist deserving of the name, such as Casals 
the deepest impression is made on the public. With his instrument 
he express faithfully every sentiment, and gaiety, laughter and tears 
find equally their echo in the hearts of his listeners. We con- 
gratulate most sincerely these artists.—A Tribuna, Rio de Janeiro, 
June 19, 1993. 


The concert at the Lyric Theatre was a real artistic féte. We 
have never heard a violoncellist who is the equal of Pablo Casals 
cr one who can even be compared with him. Incredible the tones 
that he brings f1om his instrument. Now soft as velvet, now loud 
as a trumpet, the violoncello in his hands gives us the sensation of 
being two different instruments—one of wood, one of metal To 
play the Sonata by Locatelli as this extraordinary artist did yes 
terday is to attain the highest perfection of art.—A Noticia, Rio de 
Janeiro, June 20, 1903. 

Harold Bauer represents, in our opinion, the type of a finished 
virtuoso. Gifted with the most perfect mechanism, he produces a 
fine quality of tone with great force in every kind of technical 
lificulty; he plays with perfect freedom and a velvety touch, 
with bravura without vulgarity, with force without hammering 
with delicacy without mannerism, with elegance without affecta 
tion, but that which makes the greatest impression is his way of 
producing pianissimo effects. The illustrious pianist played mar 
vtlously the Impromptu by Schubert and bewilderingly the Etude 
by Saint-Saéns.—O Paiz, Rio de Janeiro, June 20. 








Tour Arranged for Vernon d’Arnalle. 
ERNON d’ARNALLE, the distinguished American 
baritone, will make a concert and recital tour of 
the principal cities this season under the direction of 
Loudon G. Charlton. Mr. d’Arnalle, who comes of an old 
Huguenot family in Virginia, studied with Demuth in 
Berlin, where he later made some very successful appear 
ances, as well as in other of the European musical centres 
His voice is smooth, rich and powerful and of great range, 
and his repertory includes a wide variety of songs in sev 


eral languages. 





Frank Hemstreet. 
HE New York baritone and teacher is now in the 
Middle West. July 28 he gave a recital in Kanka- 
kee, Ill. He has had a most successful New York sea- 
son, and will be at Phillips, Wis., for the summer 


“ London, England. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP. 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 











Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training and 
School for Opera 

Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertories. 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from s to 7. 

Sole te@@her of Alice Verlet, Claire 
Friché, the incomparable “Louise” of 
Charpentier’s opera, and Madame Birner, 

For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortani’s School, 3 York Place, 
Baker Street, London W., England. 


, 
RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French_Diction, 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London. 
(Near Baker Street station.) 


MARIE WITHROW, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 
8&4 New Bond Street, London. 
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ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, INDIANA.” 
One Mile West of Notre Dame University. 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. Chartered 
1855. Ideal location. Enjo — PT ~ patronage. Thor- 
ough English, Classical, Scientific and Commercia! hee 

Advanced Shemietry ‘Pharmacy and Modern Langua guages. 
Reguler Collegiate Degrees. Studentscarefully prepared for 
regular, special or =, course. Physical and Chemical 


Laboratories west sq 

THe CONSER TORY OF MUSIC is conducted on plans of 
the best Classieat¢ Conservatories. THE ART DEPARTMENT 
is modeled after leading Art Schools. Also, MINITI DEPART- 


MENT for children under twelve years. Physicai pe 
under direction of graduate of Dr. soseeet'e ormal School 
of Physical Training, Cambridge, Mas 

The best modern educational a iventages for fitting youn 
women for lives of usefulness. [loderate cost. New Schoo 
Year begins yng | 8th. For cotalonne and special in- 
formation, a apply be DIRECTRESS ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, 
Box 10, NOTE DANE. INDIANA. 














HELEN 


VON DOENHOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Dramatic Action. 
APPOINTMENT BY LETTER ONLY. 61 E. 86th St., NEW YORK. 











The Listemann Recitals. 


Extended Tour Booking Now. Season 1903-04. 


BERNHARD LISTEMANN, America’s most distinguished Violinist, and his 
talented daughter, VIRGINIA LISTEMANN, Soprano, assisted by Otto Krause, Pianist. 


Por Terms and Dates address 


BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, 806 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 





88 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His [ajesty The King, Her [Majesty Queen Alexandra, and Their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 
CONCERT, THEATRICAL, VARIETY. 
Artists Introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 








A MLi NN 


Permanent Address: 716-18 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 


Tenor. 
Management : 
Henry Wolfsoha, 
131 are 17th _ 
NEW Y' 
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ARTISTIC 


BALDWIN PIANO 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 








PAK 


ENDEAVOR. 











GRAND 
PRIX. on 








D. HoH. BALDWIN c& 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CO. 


1900. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Stritch & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 


EASE 
IANOS : 


PEASE PIANO co. 128 eer 42d St Spas York, 


ethe WILBUR, 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices 





We also manufactur ano, a thoro noderate price. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870. 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwelistrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolfi, Bertin. 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 


SAMPLES 
SENT FREE 


To PROFESSIONAL 


Musicians only 


ipoD 





Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, appl ication to 
Homburg: the Bechstein Hall, oy ‘ 
ale Representative of most of the leading art - 
ists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Stovenhegen. Mme x y, 
Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sem HAS. F. ALBERT, 


brich, Emil Goetz, the Seria Philharmonic Or 
chestra, Manager of the American tours of Josef 
Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


Manufacturer. 
205 South Ninth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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fess 


e—Wher 


nal car 


nding sample enclose 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 











CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the 


A. B. 





pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, the the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


THe Mt 


conservatory, 


REFERENCE The Editor-in-Chief of SICAL COURIER 


The Gabler Piano. 


AN ART PRODUCT IN 1854 


Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvement. 
Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


409-413 East [07th Street, NEW YORK. 

































COLOGNE-ON- a, Prine 
= The Conservatory of Music, siors-cx 
Founded in § Dk. PR. WULLNER. 
4 e Conserv ry embr : s nd all instrumental in- 
struments sec — Vocal, Mw isic ae Cc on Schools. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. I Vocal Schoo! is d ert and (b) ene singing. 
There is also a traini ng sch s Ir nr th these su a there = 
classes f Italia ging, playing (chamber music), 
Forty-eighth Year, 1901-1902, 1387 Pupils: 75 Recitals. 2 Instructors. rennin Panag way oe - ling’ orchestral playing, conducting, &e., 
&c Teaching sta f forty teachers 
Education from beginning to finish. Full courses cor single branches. Principal Winter term begins September 16; Summer Term, Ay Entrance examination takes place 
ve (Wolfstrass The yearly fees a 0 7 c 
admission times begin Apriland September. Admission granted aiso at other times Me . oy ve bo the ‘ rose b a pers ‘so Bi eg Phe s . oe oy a See “al an 
: . j — o- ma for solo singing 
PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. m tA. 4. - WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, MANAGER. 
ITALY. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


= gg aren AND oe SCHOO! 


"SCHOOL ill sol 


cCHt ik US SCHOO! 


all brat 
OR( 


ches of 1 
HESTRAL 
! g for 


COMSERV STOR t 


p 


De vel pr 
t a1 


ELEMENTAR? 


) SEMINARY. Speci eachers 
P [ANO" AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 
i Teachers HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
a. Prof, E, E. Taubert. PIANO-—Emma 
ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Gustav Pohl. A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. ao Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Nicolaus 
Rothmuehl, Royal Chamber Singer; Wladysiaw Seidemann Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Goldberg. VI0LIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Issay Barmas 
Bernard Dessau, Wi!ly Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘ELLO—Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM 
Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel Director, & 
From 125 marks ($30) up to 400 Annually Ope $180). 
obtained through tl Pupi onsultation 
tol p. m 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE is. 

Director: Dk. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. Principal Teachers: PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA 
K K. Hofpianist ; P. H. SCHARWENKA, C. ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES Kwast, W. LEIp- 
HOLZ, MAVER-MA8BR (Piano) ; GOLDSCHMIDT, LiNA BECK, FRAU PROF SCHMEALFELD- 
VON VAHSEL (Singing); Zajic, GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG (Violin); VAN 
LIER (’Cello); KNUPFER (Opera). Pupils received at any time 


al 


Prof. Philipp 
Otto Heg- 


Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner 
Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster 


Royal Music 
marks ($100) 


Conservat 


DI 
any time 


750 marks 


( 


ratic Scho 


ry Is received at 








THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories, VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists 
and Musicians of America. 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with 
respect to refinement, bome comfort and luxurious 


Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
For catalogue, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 








A Comprehensive Catalogue 


Of Instrumental Sheet Music, Folios 
aad Iastruction Works. 
Containing Solos and Teaching Methods for 
Pianoforte, Violin, Organ and all Orchestral 
Instruments. Carefully edited and an inval- 
uable aidto Teachers. Sent free on request. 
Also our Complete Catalogue of Imported 

Songs 


JOS. W. STERN & CO., 


34 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


VocaL TEACHER, 
Vv . Rome, 














ia Venezia 15 Italy 


Standard New Music Books. 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND. 
through second grade. Price T5c. 

“BRAINARD’S SUSICAL COMPANIONS.”’ 
four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 

*“*“BRAINARO’S SCHOOL MARCHES.”’ A book of Marches, for use in schools, 
which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school mat- 
ters. Price $1.00. Cata/ogues FREE on application. Dealers, write for Discounts. 


The S. Brainard’s Sone Co., 


20 Baeat i7th St... New York. 298 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 





Carefully graded from the first step 


A collection of carefully graded, easy 








Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohie,U.8.4. 


surroundings, is ideal. 





Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 







































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Sremnway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 














EAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
Neue Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


EUROPE 
St. Paull, 





FINISHING FACTORY : FOURTH AVE , 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED, 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 














THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


NEw YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALTe« 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELESGRATED 


Heads the List of the cgpeaet Grade Pianos, and 
, 


Are at present ’ Preferred by 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHM E R & CO. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





pears appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











